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CEPUSHPED ay THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


World DYE Trade: Opportunities 
and Obligations Face the U. S. 


Extraordinary Foreign Demand Causes Great Export Surge 


YOAL-TAR DYES, because of their es- 
sentiality, short supply, and gen- 
eral profitableness, have captured the 
imagination of many businessmen dur- 
ing the past few years. Probably no 
other group of commodities has attracted 
more newcomers into the foreign-trade 
field than the dye group has. 

Outstanding feature of the dye indus- 
try for the past year has been the extent 
of the demand from foreign sources. 
This situation is attributable largely to 
continuing dislocation of economic con- 
ditions in dye-producing countries 
abroad, with lack of coal the chief ad- 
verse factor. 


Flood of Foreign Orders 


The absence of Germany and Japan 
from the international dye trade and the 
low rate of production in Europe have 
created gaps in supply which the United 
States has been unable to fill despite a 
record of $38,000,000 worth exported in 
1946 and nearly $37,000,000 in the first 
half of 1947. Orders for dyes have 
poured into this country, creating intense 
competition for available supplies. 

Abnormal conditions in foreign mar- 
kets have (to some extent) invited oppor- 
tunists, and in certain instances orders 
for dyes have not been properly filled. 
While, in a specialized and technical 
field, such circumstances are bound to 
develop, in some measure at least, they 
are to be deplored insofar as the good 
name of American dyes might conceiv- 
ably be impaired. The international dye 
trade is normally a highly competitive 
one, and reputations established now in 
markets to which American dyes were 
previously strangers will have a _ pro- 
found bearing in the future when sup- 
plies become easier. 


How Main Markets Rank 


Asia, as will be seen from tables 1 and 
2, holds its position as the leading mar- 
ket for American dyes. India occupies 
first place as the largest single export 
market, followed by China—although in 
the first half of 1947 China and Hong- 
Kong combined accounted for 13,291,000 
pounds valued at $13,822,000, exceeding 


India greatly in both poundage and dol- 
lar value. 
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By F. B. Hittuouse, Chemical and Drug Division, Office of International 


Trade, Department of Commerce 


In the North American area, Canada is 
the leading market, with Mexico second. 
Canada received from the United States 
3,111,000 pounds valued at $2,504,000 
during the period January—June 1947. 
Shipments to Mexico were about 40 per- 
cent of those made to Canada. 

Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, and Uru- 
guay are currently (in that order) the 
largest markets for dyes in South Amer- 
ica. In the African area, Egypt appears 
to furnish the best outlet for American 
dyes, with the Belgian Congo a minor 
second. 

Oceania—including Australia and New 
Zealand—is not an important area for 
United States dye exports, as supplies 
come principally from Great Britain. 

Among European countries, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, France, Nor- 
way, Czechoslovakia, and Switzerland 
have in recent months bought substan- 
tial quantities of American dyes. Apart 
from the business transacted with Bel- 
gium, the United States trade in dyes in 
Europe reflects subnormal production on 
the Continent and does not necessarily 
represent a permanent reorientation in 
the flow of supplies. During the first 
half of 1947 United States dye exports 
to Europe totaled $6,038,000, compared 
with $5,628,000 for the entire year 1945 
and an annual average of $1,132,000 dur- 
ing 1937-39. 


Reeord U, 


Since the end of the war and the dras- 
tic curtailment of demand for dyes suit- 
able for military uniforms, the American 


S. Output Seen 


TABLE 1. 


dye industry has been heavily engaged 
in producing for domestic requirements 
and for the abnormally large demand 
from abroad. 

Statistics on 1946 dye production are 
not available at this time, but unofficial 
estimates have placed output in the 
neighborhood of 180,000,000 pounds. If 
this figure is correct, a new record will 
have been established, replacing the pre- 
vious high mark of nearly 169,000,000 
pounds achieved in 1941. 

Last year’s high rate of production 
was attained in the face of inadequate 
supplies of coal-tar crudes and inter- 
mediates, but in this respect prospects 
for the next year at least are greatly 
improved by stability in coal output and 
the satisfactory rate of byproduct coke- 
oven operations. 


Britain’s Problems, Efforts 


Production of dyes in the United King- 
dom is currently estimated at about 
69,000,000 pounds annually, valued at 
$48,000,000, with prices up 40 percent 
from prewar. 

The shortage of coal in Britain is a 
serious problem—and unfortunately not 
a temporary one. Some of the unfavor- 
able factors in the situation do not per- 
mit of easy solution. Not only has the 
lack of coal limited output of crudes and 
intermediates but its stringent allocation 
for fuel has had a marked effect on the 
domestic dye-consuming industries of the 
United Kingdom. The textile dyeing and 
finishing industry in 1947 is reportedly 
limited to less than 50 percent of its 


Total U. S. Exports of All Coal-Tar Dyes, by Geographic Areas, 1937-39 


Average and 1945-46 


Area of destination 


Europe 
North America 
Northern 
Southern and West Indic 
South America 
Asia 
Oceania 
Africa 


Total 


Quantity (thous 


A verage 


| 
andfrounds) Value (thousand dollars 


| 
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2,200} 1,215 | 439 1, 132 1, 292 628 
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3, 049 | 4, 824 6, 064 | 1, 646 3, 744 4, 59 

680 2, 951 2, 992 $27 2, 551 2, 68 

957 3, 674 4,853 | 622 3, 909 5, 308 
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‘Includes Australia aad New Zealand, British and French islands in the Pacific, as well as islands formerly under 
mandate to Js span; does not include the Netherlands Indies, which (like the Ph ilippines) are here considered as forming 


part of ‘Asia 





TABLE 2.—l 


’. 8S. Exports of Coal-Tar Dyes, by Geographic Areas, 1945 and 1946 


{Quantity in pounds; value in dollars 
CALENDAR YEAR 1945 


Color lakes an 
wer lakes and Sulfur black 


Synthetic indigo |Coal-tar dyes, n. e. s Potal 





toners 
Area 
Quan- , Quan- , Quan- , Qual Quan 
, ‘ = é aina in " Juan , 
tity Value tity Value tity Valu tity Value tity Value 
Europe 101,489 $71,411 21, 182 $5, 354 26, 599 $7,021) 1,065, 924 $1, 208,256) 1, 215, 164 $1, 292, 142 
North America 
Northern 280,124 239,401 135,377 28, 347 13, 003 3,085 4, 400, 67 173,007 4,829, 1 s 744, 440 
Southern and 
West Indies 153, 796 93,352) 209, 493 51,184) 151,970; 105,572) 2, 436,063) 2,300,762, 2 2, 550, 870 
South America 186,160, 110,061 113, 489 29, 929 8, SS7 8,464) 2,365, 138 7H0, S60 3 909, 314 
Asia_. 18, 443 18, 077|2, 695, 682; 706,720; 254,152) 207,230) 6,058,544 6,693,647 9 7, 625, 67 
Oceania 93 8&0 24. 486 6, 890 36, 970 
Africa 9, 335 8, 215 23, 000 19, 460 23, 252 1,475 379, 150 
Total 749,410, 540, 597/3,175,173 821,534 477,611) 350,832.17, 674, O82 17, 825, 597 22, 076, 276 19, 538, 560 
CALENDAR YEAR 194¢ 
Europe 340,687 $340,926 169,784 $45,321 611,266 $124,794 4,317,308 $5,116,462 5, 439, 045 $5, 627, 503 


North America 
Northern 
Southern 


654,021 615,472, 239, 299 51, 891 


and 


West Indies 226,947, 116,861 140,064 34, 560 
South America 310,948) 240,483) 322,445 81,019 
Asia 223, 301 166, 302 5, 062, 580 1, 874, 969 
Oceania 7, 880 12, 281 
Atrica 10, 184 9, 393 20, 723 4,012 

Total 1, 773, 968) 1, 501, 718) 5, 954, 895 2, 091, 772 


1946 coal allocation. The paper indus- 
try is not receiving priorities in coal, and 
hence production is expected to decline. 
It has been estimated that consumption 
of dyestuffs in the United Kingdom in 
1947 will be about 80 percent of that in 
1946. Priority in supplies of dyes is be- 
ing accorded domestic consumers, who 
will receive about 75 percent of the dye 
output on the theory that export of fin- 
ished products is more profitable to the 
national economy than the export sale 
of the dyes themselves. 

United Kingdom exports of dyes are 
chiefly to India and Australia, but sub- 
stantial shipments go to other markets, 
the demand from which greatly exceeds 
Great Britain’s ability to supply. 

British exports of coal-tar dyes in 1946 


totaled 20,849,000 pounds, valued at 
$21,293,000. This was approximately 


double the 1945 rate, and nearly two and 
one-half times the quantity and four and 
one-half times the value exported in 
1938. Exports during the first 6 months 
of 1947 amounted to nearly 11,500,000 
pounds, valued at $13,196,000. 


Activity in France 


Output of coal-tar dyes in France in 
1946 amounted to approximately 12,000 
metric tons, which equaled 1938 produc- 
tion. It is estimated that production in 
1947 will total about 13,000 tons, with 
prices averaging, it is understood, about 
70 cents per pound. 

In 1938 France imported 1,000 metric 
tons of dyes, principally from Germany 
and Switzerland. In 1946 imports ex- 
ceeded 1,500 tons, chiefly from Switzer- 
land. Exports of dyes in 1946 were 
about 1,700 tons, roughly one-half the 
prewar rate, with French colonies and 
continental markets the chief recipients. 
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350, 047 3,352, 4,821,004 3,856,373 6,054,371) 4, 597, 08S 
183,646) 144,593) 2,440,956 2,391,390, 2,991,613) 2, 687, 404 
43, 130 58,877) 4, 176, 265) 4,922,772) 4,852, 788 03, 151 

7, 482, 797 | 2, O71, 720 14, 092, 152 15, 111, 369 26, 860, 830 19, 224, 360 
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216, SS8Y 183, S57 295. 182 366, 012 542. 978 M3, 274 
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S,SS., 2,657, 193 


1), 161,054 31, 797, 417 46, 777, 692 3S, O48, 100 


Swiss in Forefront 


Second only to that of the United 
States, the Swiss dye industry has been 
able to achieve volume output in the early 
postwar period. Production is confined 
to four firms, one of which is owned 
jointly by the other three. The Swiss 
industry is closely integrated, efficient, 
and possesses a long tradition in export- 
ing. Production is reported to be at 
near-capacity levels but with shortages 
of crudes and intermediates presenting 
a serious problem. Supplies of these were 
derived before the war largely from Ger- 
many, although a decided trend toward 
self-sufficiency in this field has been ap- 
parent in Switzerland for some years. 

Exports of dyes from Switzerland in 
1946 amounted to 16,000,000 pounds val- 
ued at $41,000,000, of which indigo con- 
stituted 7 percent of the quantity and 6 


TABLE 3 


Qu hou 
{ r 
137-39 1942-44 
i rage ivcra 
Argentina 2,474 2, 378 
Bolivia 4 Z. 
Brazil 1, (45 
Chile 542 40 
Colombia 12 Ss] 
Costa Rica 1 : 
Cuba 24¢ ISS 
Dominican Re public iz I t 
Ecuador 138 78 
(Guatemala } 171 
Haiti 4 n. a 
Honduras 5 4 
Mexico 2, 429 2,475 
Nicaragua . n.a 
Panama ; n.a 
Paraguay 2) n.a 
Peru 552 82s 
Salvador, E] $5 s 
Uruguay 23 233 
Venezuela 1) n.a 
1942 only 
n.a Not available 
Source: Official statistics and U.S. consular report 


Imports of Coal-Tar Dyes Into the 


percent of the value. The total] Volum, 
of Swiss dye exports in 1946 was approxi. 
mately the same as in 1937, but the Value 
was 110 percent higher. For the first 
half of 1947, exports were being Made at 
the extraordinary annual rate of about 
$53,000,000. 


Elsewhere in Europe 


Czechoslovakia, with only one dye 
manufacturer, has a _ production ade- 
quate for some of the domestic demand 
but insufficient in many of the high. 
quality types. Total exports in 1946 
amounted to 287 metric tons—less than 
one-third of the prewar average. 

Dye production by Italy, Spain, Greece. 
and other relatively minor suppliers has 
been impeded in general by the unfavor- 
able economic and political situation 
prevailing in Europe and in particular by 
the lack of raw materials stemming from 
coal. Recovery has been slow, and out- 
put of dyes in these countries ranges 
from a quarter to not more than half 
of the prewar rate 


German Question Marks 


The future of the German dye indus- 
try, which before the war accounted for 


about 52 percent of world exports, js 
still unsettled, and, without some clue 
as to what position that country will 


occupy in coming years, one cannot ven- 
ture to predict the long-range course of 
foreign dye trade. German dye-manu- 
facturing capacity is largely intact, but 
raw-material problems prevent the in- 
dustry from achieving even the level of 
output permitted by the occupying 
powers with respect to domestic require- 
ments and authorized exports 
It is reasonable to assume that Ger- 
man output of dyes will not remain per- 
manently at the present low level and 
that eventually Germany will again be- 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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Achievements of Geneva Parley 


Called “Little Short of Miracle” 


Under Secretary of State Cites Broad Advances Scored 


TIS A PLEASURE to have the oppor- 

tunity to discuss the new charter for 
world trade. This charter was com- 
pleted by a committee of 17 nations in 
Geneva last month and will be consid- 
ered by 50 or 60 nations at a world con- 
ference that will meet in Habana in No- 
vember. In the meantime, the countries 
at Geneva are continuing to work out a 
definite agreement to lower barriers to 
trade among themselves. This agree- 
ment will cover more countries, more 


products, and more trade than any pre-' 


vious agreement in the history of the 
world, and its completion should go far 
toward getting the Habana conference 
off to a good start. 

When the United States made its first 
proposals for a charter setting up an in- 
ternational trade organization, it faced 
a world in which the normal] patterns of 
trade had been disrupted by the war 
Production was cut down, business was 
dislocated, and the economic and politi- 
cal future was filled with uncertainty. 
In such a situation we might have de- 
cided to postpone our proposals until 
things got back to normal, but we knew 
that, if we did so, nations might set up 
a whole series of new restrictions which 
the world might never succeed in break- 
ing down—so we went ahead, and I think 
that the results already achieved at Ge- 
neva have demonstrated that we chose 
the wiser course 


Concerns Long-Run Needs 


The question is often asked whether 
the present financial difficulties of some 
of the countries in Europe and the plans 
they are drawing up in response to the 
proposal made by Secretary Marshall do 
not mean that our trade program has 
lost its importance for the time being. 
The answer is emphatically no. The 
plans now being drawn up relate to the 
emergency needs of one part of the 
world. The trade program has to do 
With the long-run needs of the whole 
world. 

The two are interdependent. Neither 
can be wholly successful without the 
other. Both are part of a common 
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Text of Radio Address from Paris (CBS, Sept. 10) by WituiaM L. CLAYTON, 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Chairmen of U. S. Dele- 
gation to Preparatory Committee of International Conference on Trade and 


Employment, at Geneva 


policy. If we cannot ease the burdens 
of Europe in this emergency our chances 
of reducing the barriers to trade will 
not be good. 

But the reverse of this statement is 
just as true. If we cannot reduce the 
barriers to world trade and thus make 
possible a great expansion in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption 
of goods throughout the world, there is 
little hope that any aid we may extend 
under the Marshall proposal will accom- 
plish its purpose or be more than a stop- 
gap measure. 


Instrument That Will Work 


As the United States approached the 
problem of postwar trade policy there 
were three courses it might have pursued: 

First, it might have concluded that the 
rest of the world was so committed to re- 
strictionism that the attempt to tear 
down the barriers to trade was hopeless. 
It might have washed its hands of the 
whole job and tried to live to itself. But 
we must remember that we are part of an 
interdependent world. Prosperity and 
peace for us depend on prosperity and 
peace for everybody else. Economic iso- 
lation is clearly impossible. 

Second, the United States might have 
sought to lay down a simple set of ideal- 
istic principles to gcvern world trade and 
tried to persuade the other nations of the 
world to accept it. But trade is a compli- 
cated business and the times in which we 
live are full of difficulty. Other nations 
have their own problems and their own 
policies. No simple set of rules could be 
accepted. No rigid set of rules would 
work. If we are to be realistic we must 
be practical, and if we are to be practical 
we must deal with details. If we are to 
have a world-trade charter it must be a 
charter that will fit the facts. 

Third and last, we could have sought a 
realistic document, one that would meet 
the practical problems of the real world. 
Such a charter would set forth funda- 
mental principles on which all nations 
cou'd agree, but it would also make such 
detailed provisions as might be required 
to meet emergencies and to fit diverse 


national economies into a common pat- 
tern of world trade. This is the only 
kind of a charter that would actually 
work. It is the only kind that would pro- 
vide us with a real alternative to anarchy 
and chaos in the commerce of the world. 
It is the kind of a charter that the United 
States has always sought, and it is the 
kind that was adopted in Geneva last 
month. 

This charter sets up an International 
Trade Organization to support and 
strengthen the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund, but it 
does more than that. For the first time 
in history it asKs all nations to commit 
themselves in a single document to a 
policy of nondiscrimination in their cus- 
toms charges and requirements and in 
their internal taxation and regulation. 


Salient Characteristics 


Under such a policy each country will 
impose the same duties and requirements 
at its customhouses to the goods that 
come from every other country and it 
will impose the same internal taxes and 
regulations on its own goods that it im- 
poses on goods that come from abroad. 
The charter asks the members of the new 
trade organization to do away with all 
other forms of discrimination. It asks 
them to reduce tariffs and other barriers 
to trade, and it lays down detailed rules 
to insure that the freedom that is gained 
by reducing visible tariffs shall not be 
lost by building up invisible tariffs. 

It also lays down rules under which 
import and export quotas (the most seri- 
ous of all forms of trade restrictions) can 
be limited, controlled, and eventually 
abandoned. 

The charter makes the first attempt 
in history to apply uniform principles of 
fair dealing to the international trade 
of private enterprise and,public en- 
terprise. 

It makes the first attempt through in- 
tergovernmental action to eliminate the 
abuses arising from the operations of in- 
ternational monopolies and cartels. 

(Continued on p. 29) 











Mexico To Construct 
Large Irrigation Dam 


Bids for the construction of a large, 
earth-fill irrigation dam in northern 
Sinaloa will shortly be invited, according 
to the American Consulate in Mazatlan, 
Mexico. 

The proposed dam, which is to im- 
pound up to 4,000,000,000 cubic meters of 
water for irrigating 300,000 hectares, is 
to be built on the Rio del Fuerte, either 
near San Blas or at Mahone. 

Plans and other pertinent information 
are reported available from Ing. Adolfo 
Orive Alba, Secretario de Recursos 
Hidraulicas, Balderas 94, Mexico, D. F.., 
at 100 pesos per set. Ing. Juan Guerrero 
Alcocer, General Manager, and Heri- 
berto Valdez Romero, Resident Engineer, 
Sanalona Dam Project, Robles 16 Norte, 
Culiacan, Sinaloa, Mexico, may also be 
addressed for information. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


Trade inquiries continue to arrive from 
Germany and Japan. In publishing these 
new requests, the Department again em- 
phasizes the fact that further informa- 
tion concerning them cannot be provided 
(except where so stated), and that cur- 
rent World Trade Director Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

It should be remembered also that no 
responsibility is assumed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or any agency of this 
Government for transactions entered into 
with the persons or firms mentioned. All 
transactions are subject to the regula- 
tions and controls currently prevailing in 
this country and in the occupied areas, 
and announcement of these trade in- 
quires does not constitute a guaranty that 
the business contemplated will be au- 
thorized. Therefore, interested United 
States firms should by all means ac- 
quaint themselves with the conditions 
governing private trade with these areas 
before entering into correspondence with 
these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International 
Trade. 


6 


Germany 
10, Berlin-Templehof, wishes to contact firms 
able to supply complete industrial plants for 
delivery to Europe 


Richard Fippelius, Eschwegering 


Germany—Goppinger Kaliko- und Kunst- 
leder-Werke G. m. b. H., desires to sell Igelit- 


coated material for the manufacture of 
gloves. 

Germany—Paul Schwakenberg, Aulgasse 
129, Siegburg (Nordrhein-Westfalen), desires 


to interest American manufacturers in three 
types of printing presses which he has in- 
vented. Copies of a technical report in Ger- 
man, together with digest in English, are 
ivailable from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

Germany—Johann Stump Manteuffel- 
25 (24a Hamburg-Blankenese 
wishes to contact American 


strasse 


firms interested 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office 


of International Trade 


in exporting to and importing from Germany 
(commodities not specified) 
Germany—Fritz Weuster, Am Flothen 41. 
W.-Elberfeld, desires to represent American 
manufacturers of food products 
Japan—The Komor Trading Co., Ltd, 4 
Yamashita-Cho, Yokohama, wishes to export 
braid, hat bodies 
earthenware, and poree. 
seeKs agencies for machinery, in. 


and basic 


harmonicas, straw-hat 
necktie cloth, toys 
lain also 
dustrial chemicals, raw materials 
commoditie 

Japan—Maruni Jingo Tegusu Co., 
moto-cho, Shiga Prefecture 
ilk fishing gut 
Japan—Shinozaki Industrial & Trading & 
Ltd., No. 26, Sumiyoshi-cho, Nakano Ward 
Tokyo, wishes to contact American importers 


Kino- 
desires to export 


and exporters interested in trading with Ja- 


pan (commodities unspecified) 





Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 


abroad, following re- 
Additional informa. 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices 


for $1 each. 
concerning any projected business 

While every effort 
ment of Commerce cannot 
these firms. 


assume any rest 


The usual precautions should be taken 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
arrangements 
is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 


nsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received. 


However, many United States 


foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to 

Automotive Vehicles and Part 15 

Ball Bearings: 28 

Caps (Bakelite) and Wads: 25 

Chemicals; 15, 24, 26, 29, 30 

Clothing and Accessories: 9, 11, 12, 14, 15 
17, 21, 37 

Construction Materials: 15, 27 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 34 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 3 
15, 16 

Focdstuffs: 5, 10, 11, 23, 38 

Purniture;: 15 

General Merchandise: 9, 

Granite Memorials: 19 

Hardware and Tools: 13, 15 

Lubricating Oils: 35 

Lumber and Lumber Products: 18, 33 


12, 15 





Numbered Items in Following Sections 


Machinery 
Agricultural—-15, 36 
Construction and Maintenance—8 
Industrial—1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 11, 13, 15 

Machine Tools 16 

Metals and Mineral 11, 31, 32 

Mining Equipment: 15 

Musical Instrument 3 

Notion 14 

Oilcloth: 12, 14 

Perfume Essences: 22 

Plumbing Fixtures: 13 

Railway Equipment: 6 

Raw Silk: 20 

Technical Information: 1, 2 

Tennis Bends: 18 

Textiles: 4,9, 14, 37, 39 
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Japan—The Waco Company, Ltd., Kita- 
hama Building, Nichome, Kitahama, Higa- 
shiku, Osaka, desires to contact American 
importers and exporters interested in trade 
with Japan (commodities unspecified). 


Bids To Prepare Railroad 
Right-of-Way Invited 


Bids for tunnel and other masonry 
construction and grading incident to the 
preparation of aproximately 45 kil- 
ometers of the right-of-way for the 
Tarabuco-Boyuibe Railroad, Bolivia, 
have been invited by the Comision Mixta 
Ferroviaria Argentina-Boliviana (Ar- 
gentine-Bolivian Mixed Railroad Com- 
mission). It is understood that the offi- 
cial budget covering the proposed con- 
struction totals approximately 6,833,000 
Argentine pesos. 

Further information, and details of 
the work contemplated, may be obtained 
from offices of the Commission at Calle 
Reyes Ortiz 41, La Paz, Bolivia, or Es- 
tacion Retiro FF.CC. del Estado, Calle 
Maupu 1430, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Bids will be received up to 10 a. m., 
November 8, 1947, at the Buenos Aires 
office, and until 10 a. m., November 15, 


1947, at the Junta Especial de Almonedas, ’ 


Edificio del Ministerio de Obras Publicas, 
Avenida Comacho, La Paz 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Australia—Charles J. Altson, represent- 
ing B. H. Altson Proprietary Ltd., Corner 
Collins and Elizabeth Streets, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in buying machinery 
end materials for manufacturing smoking 
pipes; also, he desires technical information 
on machinery used for such manufacture 
Scheduled to arrive September 26, via New 
York City, for a month's visit U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Bates Manufacturing Co., 30 Vesey 
Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary New 
York City 

2. Australia—Richard B. Blackwell, repre- 
senting Prestige Ltd., 257 Donald St., East 
Brunswick, Melbourne, Victoria, is inter- 
ested in purchasing machinery for manufac- 
turing underwear and hosiery and for fabric 
finishing and weaving; also, he desires tech- 
nical information on machinery for manu- 
facturing lingerie. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 10, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
3 months. U. S. address: c/o C. Tennant 
Sons & Co., Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 

3. Australia—Frederick Charles Kingston, 
representing Musgrove’s Ltd., 223 Murray 
Street, Perth, is interested in musical instru- 
ments and electrical goods. Scheduled to 
arrive in October, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 weeks U. S. address: c/o R. W 
Cameron & Co., 10 Bridge Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Los Angeles, 
Kalamazoo, Nazareth (Pa.), Elkhart, South 
Norwalk, New Brunswick, Chicago, and 
Rochester (N. Y.) 

4. Australia—Mrs. Elizabeth Wolkenstein 
representing Elizabeth Bankin, 163 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing materials and machinery used in 
manufacturing corsets. Scheduled to arrive 
September 11, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 5 or 6 months. U. S. address: c/o Serje 
Rips, 2702 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, 
Chicago, and Washington 


September 20, 1947 








British Offer To Help American Importers Find Goods 


British manufacturers, anxious to increase exports to the United States, have 
announced a new free service to American importers to help them find British 
sources for goods in which they are interested. 

The British Export Trade Research Organization (B. E. T. R. O.), through its 
American office at 1631 K Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., is inviting inquiries 
from American importers, wholesalers, retailers, and industrial buyers in regard to 
any type of product in which such buyers are interested in finding an oversea source 


of supply. 


The inquiries will be forwarded to the head office in London of B. E. T. R. O., 
where they will be classified according to product and sent out to those British 
firms which have asked to be sent inquiries for the particular products in question. 
In this way, American buyers are assured that their inquiries will be sent not only 
to manufacturers of the goods they require, but to those manufacturers in particu- 


lar who have expressed their intention of working for the export trade. 


Arrange- 


ments can be made for the British firms to reply direct to the American buyer, or, 
if that is preferred, to B. E. T. R. O., who will collect all replies and forward them 


to the U. S. buver. 


In addition, B. E. T. R. O. has now inaugurated a service to assist businessmen 
visiting England to get in touch with British firms who may be in a position to 


supply their requirements. 
PI 


\rrangements can be made through the B. E. T. R. O. 


Washington office for notification of arrival to be sent to British firms; appoint- 


ments can also be made. 


\lternatively, visiting businessmen are at all times wel- 


come at B. k. T. R. O. London office, 48 Dover Street, W. 1, where every effort will 
be made to put them in touch with British manufacturers who can supply their 


requirements, 


The British Export Trade Research Organization was formed by leading British 
manufacturers after the end of the war for the purpose of obtaining trade informa- 


tion from other countries to assist the British exporter. 


This organization now 


includes a great many of the leading firms in all branches of British industry and 
among the banking and merchant houses of the City of London. 








5. Belgium—Gustave Van Gansen, 84, rue 
Van Schoonhoven, Antwerp, is interested in 
purchasing citrus fruit juices. Scheduled to 
arrive September 14, via New York City, for 
a month's visit. U. S. address: c/o Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacobs, 138-28 Nintieth Avenue, Jamaica 
2, New York. Itinerary: New York and Wash- 
ington 

6. Brazil—Jose Burlamaqui de Andrade, 53 
Rua Marconi, Sao Paulo, representing him- 
self and Fabrica Nacional de Vagoes, S. A. 
(same address), is interested in investigat- 
ing opportunities for importing into Brazil 
already manufactured railway equipment, as 
well as materials for constructing such 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive September 
2, via New York City, for a visit of 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Pullman Standard Car 
Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report on Jose 
Burlamaqui de Andrade being prepared. 

7. Brazil—J. Cunha Cabral, representing 
Industrias Audaz de Produtos Alimenticios, 
S. A., 473 Rua Paula Souza, Sao Paulo, is in- 
terested in purchasing plant for refining ed- 
ible vegetable oils, monthly capacity 100 tons 
or the nearest size thereto. He is now in 
the United States until September 30. U.S. 
address: c/o Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

8. Brazil—Luiz B. Carneiro da Cunha, rep- 
resenting Técnica-Auxiliar, S. A., Avenida 
Ipiranga 652, 9th floor, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in arranging for exclusive agencies for 
industrial and roadbuilding machinery and 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive September 
10, via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o South Atlantic Trading 
Corp., 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia 


9. Brittsh Malaya—Narain Singh Narula, 
representing Narain Singh & Co., 3 Malacca 
Street, Singapore, is interested in teztiles, 
ready-made clothing, and general merchan- 
dise. Scheduled to arrive September 15, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o A. C. Andrews Co., Inc., 244 
California Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco and New York. 

10. Egypt—-Kimon Simaripas, representing 
O. & K. Simaripas, 115 Rue Anastassi, Alex- 
andria, and O. & K. Simaripas & Ch. Chour- 
mouziadis, 59 Malika Nazli Street, P. O. Box 
1066, Cairo, is interested in canned food- 
stuffs. Scheduled to arrive early in Septem- 
ber, for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Department of Commerce Regional Office, 
Empire State Building, 60th floor, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

11. India—Gordhandas Jadavji and Rad- 
hakrishna R. Ruia, Imperial Bank Building, 
Bank Street, Bombay, are interested in ma- 
chinery for cotton tertiles, hosiery, sugar, 
and steel. Scheduled to arrive September 5, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

12. Lebanon—Assad Karam, representing 
Halim Hanna & Co., P. O. Box 231, Rue 
Fakhry Bey, Beirut, is interested in obtain- 
ing agency representations for oilcloth, hos- 
iery, silk and rayon underwear, and general 
merchandise. He is now in the United 
States until December. U. S. address: c/o 
9006 Third Avenue, Brooklyn 9, New York. 

13. Merico—Emilio Lanzagorta Unamuno, 
Lindavista 117, representing E. Lanzagorta, 
S. A., Avenida 5 de Febrero 95, both Mexico, 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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[NEWS by COU 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Marble Blocks, Iron Disks for Electric 
Stoves, and Kaolin: Import Quotas Fixed for 
Second Halj of 1947.—According to Argentine 
Central Bank Circular No. 819 of August 19, 
1947, the import quota for marble blocks for 
the second half of 1947 has been fixed at 
3,000 tons; iron disks for electric stoves, at 
5,000 units; and Kaolin, at 1,590 tons. 

These quotas are to be distributed in the 
usual manner through the medium of the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute. 

In the case of kaolin, the Bank is prepared 
to grant exchange for the importation out- 
side of the fixed quota provided the kaolin is 
intended for the manufacture of tires or 
sanitary articles of clay. This will be ac- 
corded only to enterprises in these industries 
upon written agreements that the extra 
kaolin will be exclusively employed for their 
own consumption and the indicated use. 

Cellophane in Sheets: Importation Sus- 
pended.—The granting of exchange permits 
for the importation into Argentina of cello- 
phane sheets has been suspended until fur- 
ther notice, according to Central Bank Circu- 
lar No. 828 of August 20, 1947. 

Inedible Tallow: Exports Suspended —The 
issuance of permits for the exportation from 
Argentina of inedible tallow has been sus- 
pended indefinitely and all outstanding per- 
mits canceled, even though partially used, 
according to a resolution of the Department 
of Industry and Commerce dated June 28, 
1947. 

Applications for permits by the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute, as weil as permits 
already in the hands of the Institute, are 
excepted from this measure. 

It is understood that this action was taken 
to eliminate uncertainty about possible ship- 
ments which eventually might be made 
against unused permits issued prior to as- 
sumption of export monopoly by the Argen- 
tine Trade Promotion Institute on August 28, 
1946. This action also is attributed to a 
policy of safeguarding ample supplies for lo- 
cal soapers, although recent shortages of 
caustic-soda materials have prevented full 
usage of tallow allotments to such manufac- 
turers. At the same time, soapers have been 
quick to take up supplies in inventory for 
eventual use. 

Hat Bands and Carpets: Importation Sus- 
pended.—The granting of exchange permits 
for the importation into Argentina of hat 
bands and carpets has been suspended tem- 
porarily, according to Central Bank circulars 
No. 810 and No. 811, respectively, which were 
issued on August 5, 1947. 

The Bank will make studies to determine 
the future necessity for importing thes2 
articles, and all suggestions in this regard 
will be given consideration. 

Masks for Industrial Use: 
pended —Effective 


Imports Sus- 
August 14, 1947, the 


8 


NTRIES 





granting of 


exchange 
portation into Argentina of masks for indus- 
trial use has been suspended until further 
notice, according to Central Bank Circular 
No. 823. 


permits for the im- 


Specified Articles: Importation Permitted 
as Provisional Measure.—Exchange permits 
for the importation into Argentina of speci- 
fied articles are to be granted as a provi- 
sional measure pending further study, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Central 
Bank on September 3. The Central Bank 
had previously suspended as of August 22, 
1947, the granting of exchange for all im- 
ports into the country, as a result of the 
British decision to suspend the conversion o: 
sterling into dollars. 

The granting of exchange permits is to be 
considered for the following specified arti- 
cles: Essential drugs and medicinal special- 
ties, including industrial chemicals and 
general insecticides; primary iron and steel 
products including scrap iron and steel pig 
iron; all types of billets and slabs of foundry 
alloys; lead ingots and concentrates; min- 
eral oils and lubricants; petroleum and 
derivatives; fuel, coal, and coke; repair 
parts; industrial and agricultural machin- 
ery; and general equipment; material for 
public-service industries, including sand 
asbestos, and stone; X-ray-film plates; and 
raw material for printing ink 


Austria 
Economic Conditions 


NEW WAGE-FRICE-TAX PROGRAM ADOPTED 

With a view to aiding Austria’s eco- 
nomic recovery, which has been retarded 
by the serious dislocation of the price sys- 
tem, the Austrian Government adopted 
during the latter part of July a program 
of “controlled inflation,” according to a 
report dated August 1, 1947, from the 
American Legation in Vienna. This new 
program has a twofold purpose: (1) To 
raise agricultural and industrial prices so 
as to cover costs of production and there- 
by encourage the bringing into legal 
markets of a larger volume of agricul- 
tural products and other commodities; 
and (2) to adjust wages and salaries in 
accordance with the new price levels and 
to bring about certain improvements in 
the relative positions of various groups of 
wage earners. 

Individual producers were authorized 
to increase prices in accordance with 
formulas provided in the plan. Wage 
earners received increases of approxi- 
mately 40 percent, and salaried employ- 













ees and civil servants received increases 
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in their cost-of-living allowances plus an 
over-all salary increase of approximately 
36 percent. These measures were accom. 
panied by increases in unemployment in. 
surance and social insurance benefit pay. 
ments, adjustments in the income and 
wage tax schedules, increases in the 
prices of salt and tobacco products and 
in postal and telephone and telegraph 
rates, and increases in the railway rates 
of 50 percent for passengers and 40 per. 
cent for freight. 

Since this program was adopted the 
cost-of-living index of the Austrian Cen- 
tral Statistical Bureau has registered a 
substantial rise; during July it showed 
an increase of 36.3 percent over June. 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated September 4, 1947) 


Labor difficulties in the Catavi min- 
ing area developed into a major issue 
resulting in numerous investigations and 
diverse views among Cabinet members, 
who nevertheless announced on Septem- 
ber 4 that a solution was imminent. To 
give the settlement a basis in law, they 
suggested that the workers and the oper- 
ators appoint the President as their ar- 
bitrator and declare themselves will- 
ing to be bound by his decision. 

Government concern over Catavi and 
other work stoppages, actual and con- 
templated, prompted the President in 4 
recent press conference to emphasize the 
importance of increasing production in 
all branches of industry and to declare 
categorically that in the future the Gov- 
ernment would not tolerate disruptions 
in employment which retard production 
and embarrass the nation. In order to 
maintain continued operation of all the 
country’s mines, the President has pro- 
hibited for 1 year the closing of any min- 
ing operations. In exceptional emergen- 
cies 3 months’ advance notice and sta- 
tistical proof of the need for closing will 
be required. On August 15, the Patino 
company attempted to close its Araca 
Mine without prior notice, asserting that 
operations there had resulted in large 
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Josses during 1946 and 1947. (This mine 
produced 902 long tons of fine tin in 
1946.) The workers reacted to the com- 
pany’s announcement by seizing the 
property and all installations and refus- 
ing to allow the departure of any top 
management personnel. The Minister 
of Labor immediately requested that the 
company defer its plans to close the 
mine, pending a complete survey by the 
Bolivian Government. Company action 
at Araca was reportedly for the purpose 
of rebuilding the plant preparatory to 
reopening it on a different work basis. 
In addition to the unsettlement in the 
yarious mining areas, the La Paz Asso- 
ciation of Bank Employees contributed 
to the labor uncertainty by the presenta- 
tion of demands for wage increases rang- 
ing up to 100 percent, additional bonuses, 
and increased vacation pay. The man- 
agement has taken the matter up with 
the President of the Republic, requesting 
his support in resolving the conflict. Ne- 
gotiations between the employees and the 
banking organizations were in progress, 
but no understanding had been reached, 
and it was considered that a serious bank 
strike such as that which occurred in 
October 1946 might develop. . 
Preliminary surveys for the extension 
of the petroleum pipe line from Tin Tin 
to Cochabamba and the spur line to 
Sucre have been completed. Some 60 
miles of pipe have been received, but 
other materials shortages were delaying 
completion of the main line from Camiri 
to Tin Tin. The Congress has not yet 
undertaken consideration of the contract 
signed between YPFB  (Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos) and a 
United States oil company for the de- 
velopment of petroleum reserves in the 
Bolivian Chaco 
Work on the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
highway continued, but the Government 
had not yet resolved the controversy con- 
cerning the renogotiation of the contract 
nor the manner in which it will meet its 
own financial commitments to the con- 
tracting corporation. Meanwhile since 
August 15 the contractors have been ne- 
gotiating short-term loans with a New 
York bank to cover expenses already in- 
curred but which are chargeable still to 
the $10,000,000 credit established by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
The Bolivian-Argentine Mixed Road 
Commission awarded the contract for 
the construction of the 48-kilometer 
Tarija-Padcaya section of the Tarija- 
Rio Bermejo highway to the La Paz con- 
tractor Giovanni de Col. The Argentine 
Government increased its credits 
already extended for this construction 
and has allocated part of these funds for 
Studies to be made for extending the 
highway north to Potosi. The Bolivian- 
Argentine Mixed Railroad Commission 
issued a call for public bids for the con- 


has 
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struction of a 45-kilometer section of the 
Tarabuco-Boyuibe Railroad. Resort 
Airlines of North Carolina have been 
granted permission by the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment to make periodic flights into 
Bolivia carrying United States tourists. 
Legislation for shifting the Civil Aero- 
nautics authority from the Ministry of 
Defense to the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, as well as for the imposition of ad- 
ditional national taxes to obtain revenue 
for the development of Bolivian civil air 
clubs, has been introduced into the Con- 
gress. Lloyd Aereo Boliviano (LAB) 
initiated air-mail service between Potosi 
and Sucre and increased the rate of serv- 
ice between La Paz and other important 
Bolivian towns, including Trinidad, 
Cobija, Santa Cruz, Tarija, Cochabamba, 
and Oruro. A newly completed landing 
strip at Portachuelo, Department of 
Santa Cruz, was inaugurated by the 
Bolivia Air Force. 

Continued shortages of flour, wheat, 
sugar, Meat, and other foodstuffs were 
reflected in higher prices for these com- 
modities. The Cabinet has authorized 
the establishment of a national economic 
council, but the decree establishing it 
officially and fixing its responsibilities 
has not been promulgated yet. Neither 
has the Government yet taken action to 
halt inflation and prohibit speculation, 
but measures are under consideration by 
the Congress and the Executive. 

No real improvement in the exchange 
situation has been noted during the pe- 
riod, and unofficial comment is to the 
effect that the Government will take 
steps soon to capture some of the ex- 
change now filtering out of the country 
through the free market by legislation 
to legalize imports with free-market ex- 
change. Meanwhile, the Committee of 
Importations is again under scrutiny, 
and the long-expected reorganization 
may be brought about in the next few 
months. Minister of Economy Costas 
remarked in the Senate Chamber re- 
cently that the Government was plan- 
ning to set up four categories for 
imported merchandise, permitting the 
allocation of official exchange to mer- 
chandise in the second category only 
when the first was completely satisfied 
(etc.), but adding that the fourth group- 
ing would be made up of luxury items, 
exchange for which would be available 
only at the free-market rate. Under 
this plan, it appears that the Govern- 
ment would abolish the gold-exchange 
rate, permitting the free exportation of 
this commodity, and legalize the free rate 
to take care of luxury products. Various 
disputes involving exchange allocation 
have been resolved temporarily through 
che renewed allocation of exchange, but 
the problem continues to be acute. The 
motion-picture industry has arranged a 
settlement with the Minister of Finance, 


and will obtain an allotment of $18,000 
monthly at the official rate of exchange 
to be divided equally among the three 
importers. This is a substantial reduc- 
tion from the previous monthly alloca- 
tion of some $29,000. The present 
reduction falls primarily on the two im- 
porters who import the smallest numbers 
of United States films, while the im- 
porter of the largest percentage of United 
States films retains the same monthly 
quota as he was allocated previously un- 
der the higher total allocation. 

On August 26 the newspapers reported 
a resolution by the Minister of Finance 
requiring the large mining interests to 
submit within 30 days an accounting for 
some $237,000,000 in foreign exchange 
which these interests have been per- 
mitted to retain out of the proceeds of 
their exports abroad since July 1939. 
This amount was permitted to be re- 
tained for the payment of necessary 
costs and purchases by these companies 
but under law was to be accounted for, 
and any balance remaining should have 
been turned over to the Banco Central 
in exchange for local currency at the 
official rate. According to the resolu- 
tion, any balance not accounted for is to 
be turned over to the Banco Central 
within 39 days of the accounting. This 
measure long has been favored by the 
Minister of Finance, who believes that 
some $60,000,000 in foreign exchange will 
be made available for the general needs 
of the country by such forced account- 
ing. On the other hand, the companies 
concerned have indicated that a 30-day 
period is entirely too short in which to 
complete the task requested but that, 
given sufficient time, full justification 
can be established for all expenditures 
made. 

The United States-Bolivian Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station program is 
still in process of preparation, but, in 
anticipation of its full initiation, the 
Bolivian Ministry of Agriculture is carry- 
ing out experiments in forage crops, 
adaptable to the local regions, at Finca 
Belen on the “altiplano” and at the 
Tamburada farm in the Cochabamba 
Valley area. The Ministry is carrying 
out experiments at Santa Cruz and Trin- 
idad in the adaptation of forage crops 
from Brazilian seeds to the eastern low- 
land area of Bolivia, as well as experi- 
ments in varieties of wheat, barley, and 
rye, at Tamburada and other valley 
areas. Distribution of the seed of cer- 
tain of the successful varieties has al- 
ready been made to farmers of these 
areas. 

It was reported that the Argentine 
Government had submitted the Argen- 
tine-Bolivian treaty to its Congress for 
ratification. Through a new exchange 
of notes the loan features of the agree-~ 
ment of March 26 and the Mendoza 
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notes have been retained, but the Ar- 
gentine Government has not acceded to 
many of the changes suggested by the 
Bolivians. 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 
TRADE WITH U.S. 


Despite trade and exchange controls 
in effect in British Malaya during the 
first 5 months of 1947, which limited both 
the kind and volume of imports from the 
United States, nearly 62 percent by value 
of total Malayan imports in the 5-month 
period originated in this country. In the 
12-month period ended December 31, 
1938, the United States accounted for not 
more than 3 percent by value of Malaya’s 
import trade. 

During the first 5 months of 1947, 
Malaya’s import trade was valued at 
$$581,311,256, of which the United States 
accounted for 8$37,543,102. (S$1 
US$0.471875.) Total exports were val- 
ued at S$569,384,345, of which the share 
going to the United States was S$158,- 
147,715, or slightly more than 28 per- 
cent. In the year 1938, the United States 
took about 30 percent by value of Ma- 
laya’s exports. 

Chief among Malaya’s imports were 
the following classes of goods and corre- 
sponding valuations, with figures in pa- 
rentheses representing the share of the 
United States: Cotton yarn and manu- 
factures, S$23,860,229 (S$4,899,898); 
manufactures of other textile materials, 
S$3,658.454 (S$1,104,364); grain and 
fiour, S$13,841,189 (S$2.939.907): other 
food and drink, nondutiable, S$21,287,202 
(S$772,245) ; drink, dutiable, and tobacco, 
S$4,378.314 (S$339,113); seeds and nuts 
for oils, oils, fats, gums, and resins, S$3,- 
843,780 (S$132,276); iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, S$3,203,761 
(S$483,774) ; oils, fats, and resins manu- 
factured, S$4,738.665 (S$831,650); ve- 
hicles (including locomotives, ships, and 
aircraft, S$3,817,423 (S$594,391). 

Chief exports were as follows: Rubber 
and gutta-percha, S$87,630,132 (S$45,- 
558,583); grain and flour, S$3.217,200 
(S$38,578) ; other food and drink, non- 
dutiable, S$8,714,520 (S$97,960); seeds 
and nuts for oils, oils, fats, resins, and 
gums, S$7,025,764 (S$154,443). 

In view of the tightening of controls 
on the use of dollar exchange by Malayan 
importers—such as the cancelation of li- 
censes for imports from hard-currency 
areas unless proof is submitted that or- 
ders have been placed; and the tempo- 
rary suspension of licenses to import 
from the United States, unless urgency 
can be proved—United States shipments 
to Malaya during the next few months 
are expected to decrease sharply. 
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Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated September 5, 1947) 


Foreign-exchange shortages and the 
deficit in Government receipts compared 
with expenditures continued to affect ad- 
versely the economy of Chile during Au- 
gust. However, a number of positive ac- 
tions were taken by the new Cabinet as 
approaches to a solution of the internal 
and external financial situation. 

Public transportation fares in Santi- 
ago and Valparaiso were increased by 
40 to 60 percent on August 9 in order to 
make the Urban Transport Co. self- 
supporting and thus eliminate one of the 
drains on the Treasury. Earlier operat- 
ing losses will cost the Government about 
30,000,000 pesos (the official rate of the 
peso is equal to US$0.032258). 

As a measure to save an estimated $9,- 
000,000 of foreign exchange during the 
remainder of 1947, a long list of articles, 
considered by the Chilean Government 
to be nonessential or replaceable by Chil- 
ean production, was prohibited importa- 
tion from August 11. No termination 
date was given in the decree, but instruc- 
tions issued to the National Foreign 
Trade Council are to enforce it until De- 
cember 31, 1947. During December, ac- 
cording to official sources, a decision will 
be made, on the basis of then-existing 
conditions, as to whether the import- 
prohibition decree must stay in effect for 
a longer period of time, and as to any 
changes in it which might be desirable 
at that time. 

As part of the Government’s program 
to control speculation and to prevent the 
continued depreciation of the Chilean 
peso in the free market, an instruction 
was issued by the Minister of Economy 
and Commerce to the National Foreign 
Trade Council not to issue import per- 
mits to be covered by private funds in 
the future. Coincident with a series of 
debates in the National Congress, the 
new Cabinet decided to reorganize the 
Council. By a decree of August 29 a 
reorganization committee of four persons 
was established, and this committee, 
during the period of reorganization, as- 
sumes the functions of the former Board 
of Directors of the Council. 

Chile can spend $50,000,000 in foreign 
exchange during the last half of 1947 for 
the importation of goods, according to 
a press statement on August 28 by the 
Minister of Economy and Commerce. 
This compares with authorizations to 
import totaling $142,000,000 in the first 
half of 1947. The Minister believes that 
by limiting importations during the last 
half to the above-mentioned figure, 
Chile’s foreign-exchange position will be 
normal by the end of 1947. 


Chile’s cumulative favorable merchap. 
dise trade balance declined to 22,800,099 
gold pesos (1 gold peso=US$0.20597) for 
the year 1947 through July. Exports 
during July dropped sharply below the 
level of recent months, totaling 80,309. 
000 gold pesos compared with 125,800,009 
during June and 117,600,000 during May, 
On the other hand, imports reached g 
new peak during July at 114,200,000 gojq 
pesos compared with 103,300,000 during 
June and 107,200,000 during May. Dyr. 
ing the first 7 months of 1947 merchap. 
dise exports were valued at 711,100,009 
gold pesos and imports at 688,300,000. 

Labor was more ‘“‘volatile” during Ay. 
gust than it had been during the sey. 
eral preceding months. Employees of 
one of the large copper companies sye. 
cessfully struck for higher wages and 
other benefits during the latter part of 
July and early August. Postal and tele. 
graph services were paralyzed from Au- 
gust 12 to 16 by an employees’ strike 
settled on the basis of an agreement 
with the Minister of Finance to pay for 
overtime work during the last 3 years 
and in view of considerations, 
Coal miners in the Concepcion area also 
went on strike following the announced 


other 


increase in the price of bread, resulting 
in a declaration of a state of emergency 
in the area and a request to the 
Congress from the President that he be 
given extraordinary powers to deal with 
the situation. 
Following the 
extraordinary 


coal 


authorization of such 
the Congress 
on August 22, the labor situation quieted, 
and during the 2 weeks up to September 
5 there significant labor dis- 
turbances. In the meantime, using his 
extraordinary powers, the _ President 
with his Cabinet initiated an energetic 
campaign against speculation in an ef- 
fort to combat the rising cost of living 
The President made several addresses 
to the nation, and various Cabinet mem- 
bers toured the country in the interest 


powers by 


were no 


of the anti-speculation campaign. 
Statistical measurements of the effec- 
tiveness of this campaign are not avail- 
able, but it appears probable that some 
success may have been and is being at- 


tained. The campaign has witnessed 
exiling of convicted speculators to Ire- 
mote desert areas of Chile, efforts to 


eliminate intermediaries by the opening 
of additional retail stores on the part of 
textile manufacturers, press advertising 
in support of the campaign including 
printed forms for the use of consumers 
in reporting price violations, and the 
temporary closing of establishments of 
violators. 

Actually, during June, there was 4 
slow-down in the rate of increase in the 
cost of living, according to official statis- 
tics. It is probable that this slowdown 
was merely temporary, because numer- 
ous cost-of-living increases took place in 
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July and August—including an increase 
in the price of fluid milk from 3.60 to 
4.90 pesos per liter in early July; an in- 
crease in bread prices from 4.40 to 6.40 
pesos per kilogram in August; and the 
increase of from 40 to 60 percent in 
yrban transport fares. 

Increased credit facilities may bring 
about a further upward movement of 
prices during the last 4 months of 1947. 
In his report to the Chamber of Deputies 
on September 3 the Minister of Finance 
stated that it would be necessary to re- 
sort to loans from the banking system to 
cover a large part of the required ex- 
penditures of 1,982,000,000 paper pesos 
during the last 4 months of the year. 
These expenditures cannot be met by 
either ordinary or extraordinary receipts 
of the Government, nor by tax measures 
which the Minister intends to propose. 
The Minister emphasized that every ef- 
fort will be made to mitigate the effects 
of the resulting expansion in credit 
facilities. During the last week of Au- 
gust an advance of 300,000,000 pesos was 
obtained by the National Government 
from the Central Bank of Chile. Banks 
were asked to maintain the level of their 
joans and discounts at the average figure 


prevailing in August in order to prevent’ 


this borrowing from resulting in an ex- 
pansion of credit facilities 

Budgetary expenditures by the Na- 
tional Government during 1947 will total 
8,244,000,000 according to the 
Minister’s September 3 report. This will 
result in a budgetary deficit, including 
both ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penditures and revenues, of 855,000,000 
pesos. Budgetary expenditures for the 
calendar year of 1948, as submitted to 
the Congress for approval, will total 
7,716,000,000 pesos, resulting in a deficit 
of 293,000,000 pesos. 

A further indication of Government 
efforts to control prices was the estab- 
lishment in early September of strict 
control over the importation of strepto- 
mycin. Imports are restricted to agents 
of United States prime producers or to 
the Junta Central de  Beneficencia. 
Previously, private individuals had im- 
ported direct and resold at speculative 
prices. In the field of state trading, the 
Government authorized the Agriculture 
Credit Bank to trade with Belgium 5,000 
tons of Chilean barley for an unmen- 
tioned quantity of Belgian wire. The 
Siderurgica de Valdivia has been estab- 
lished as the sole importer of concrete 
reinforcing bars, and will act as purchas- 
ing agent for other users charging a 
commission of 1 peso per kilogram. 

The Fomento Corporation announced 
Successful completion of Springhill No. 7. 
The well was drilled to a total depth of 
2,284 meters, and producing sand was 
encountered 1 meter below correspond- 
ing sand in the discovery well. On ini- 
tial test the well produced 30 barrels of 


pesos, 


September 20, 1947 


oil per hour through %-inch choke with 
1,500 pounds pressure. Springhill No. 8 
was expected to be completed early in 
September. 

The Miner’s Credit Bank, on behalf of 
the Chilean Government, officially signed 
the contract for the national copper 
smelter to be constructed at Paipote. 
The smelter should be in operation at 
the beginning of 1950. 

According to Chile’s first official fore- 
cast of the 1947-48 plantings of grains, 
wheat acreage was up 5 percent from 
the preceding season, oat plantings in- 
creased 8.5 percent, and barley 1 percent. 
In general, growing conditions thus far 
have been very favorable for these crops. 
A grave shortage of irrigation water has 
prevailed during the past 2 seasons, and, 
although rainfall to date is below nor- 
mal, recent heavy rains have improved 
the current crop outlook considerably. 

Speculative holdings, associated with 
an Official 56-percent increase in the 
price of wheat for 1948, have resulted in 
a Government order to requisition all 
wheat held by the country’s millers. 
Drastic measures are being carried out 
by Government officials in an effort to 
present higher-than-ceiling prices for 
foodstuffs, especially bread and meat. 

The President of Chile conferred on 
August 27 with leading Deputies to urge 
ratification of the Chile-Argentine Com- 
mercial and Loan Agreement before the 
end of the regular session on September 
18. The reaction was unenthusiastic, 
and early legislative action is considered 
unlikely. The provisions of the Chile- 
Netherlands commercial agreement, 
signed in 1939 (but not yet ratified), 
have been extended for 1 year from July 
13, 1947. Press reports state that the 
Peruvian Foreign Minister will sign the 
pending Chile-Peru commercial, tourist, 
and cultural agreement while en route 
home from the Rio Conference. A Brit- 
ish delegation to negotiate a bilateral 
aviation agreement with Chile was sched- 
uled to arrive in Santiago on September 
6, according to Government sources. 

Department reported August 
sales values and volume under those of 
July and at about 15 percent under Aug- 
ust of last year. Dry-goods stocks were 
extremely low, and ready-made clothing 
was a close second, with factory deliv- 
eries slow. Household-hardware, china- 
ware, glassware, and other furnishing 
sales are usually very slow in August, and 
this year was no exception. 

Grocery sales volume is still low be- 
cause of the existing shortages in tea, 
sugar, bread, flour, candles, canned milk, 
butter, and fuel. There was a slight im- 
provement in the meat supply over July, 
but total sales are reported still to be 
25 percent under normal. Cattle imports 
from the Argentine were held up by 
heavy snowfall in the frontier mountain 


stores 


passes, and domestic deliveries of cattle 
did not make up the deficiency. 

In the central markets, sales were af- 
fected by the seasonal shortage of vege- 
tables and fruits. Deliveries of early 
vegetables from the northern Provinces 
were hampered by a shortage of trans- 
portation facilities. There was a good 
supply of fish and other seafoods, but, 
owing to the demand for these because 
of the meat shortage, prices advanced. 

Business in wholesale textile houses 
was practically at a standstill during 
August. No goods were released by the 
customhouse owing to the foreign-ex- 
change deficit, and domestic manufac- 
turers made no deliveries because of the 
abrupt and sudden enforcement of the 


new distribution control regulations 
by the authorities. Price registrations 
with the Price Control Authorities, 


wholesale and retail price markings on 
the bolts of merchandise, and a priority 
delivery schedule threw the manufac- 
turers into a state of confusion. Con- 
sequently, wholesalers, who have been 
unable for years to accumulate any 
stocks, had nothing to sell. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bottle Caps: Import-Duty Reduction Ez- 
tended for 6 Months——The import-duty re- 
duction in Chile of from 1.50 to 1 gold peso 
per gross kilogram on bottle caps, with or 
without cork, has been extended for 6 
months from July 31, 1947, according to 
Executive Decree No. 3333 published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 18, 1947. 

[For original announcement of the duty 
reduction see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 16, 1947.] 


Y e 
China 
Exchange and Finance 


Revised Foreign-Exchange Controls An- 
nounced.—With a view to promoting China’s 
foreign trade and bringing about the sta- 
bilization of the exchange market, revised 
temporary foreign-exchange and trade con- 
trols were announced by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment effective August 18, 1947. These 
regulations supersede the Revised Exchange 
Regulations announced on February 17, 1947, 
and the Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations effective November 17, 1946. 

According to the new exchange controls, 
importers of cotton, rice, wheat and flour, 
coal and coke, and fertilizers are allowed to 
purchase foreign exchange from the Central 
Bank of China at the official rate of CN$12,- 
000 to US$l1. Importers of all other items 
may buy foreign exchange from Appointed 
Banks at the open-market rate—currently 
about CN$38,000 to US$1. The Chinese .Gov- 
ernment hopes in this manner to increase 
necessary imports without straining its own 
foreign-exchange reserves. 

Concurrently, in order to promote China’s 
export trade, exporters are now permitted 
to sell their foreign exchange to Appointed 
Banks at the open-market rate—rather than, 
as heretofore, at the official rate of exchange. 

Pursuant to the revised exchange and trade 
regulations, the Central Bank of China in- 
structed the Appointed Banks under Circular 
Letter No. 108, dated August 18, 1947, as 
follows: 
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I. Export-Import Board: The Board for the 
Temporary Regulations of Imports and the 
Board for the Development of the Export 
Trade have been merged into the Expoit- 
Import Board. (N. B. Pending organization 
of the Export-Import Board the two Boards 
will continue to function separately with 
their respective organizations. Therefore 
pending further notification communications 
should be addressed to them as heretofore.) 

II. Licensing of the Appointed Banks: 
Your attention is drawn to Article 2' of the 
Revised Regulations with regard to Foreign- 
Exchange Transactions. 

Pending completion of the required for- 
malities you are requested to continue as 
heretofore. 

III. Foreign Exchange Rates: The official 
rate of exchange, which remains at CN$12,000 
to US$1, may in future be applied only to 
the purpose stated in section V hereunder 
The Appointed Banks shall in future quote 
and transact all other licensed and/cr ap- 
proved business at market rates. Market 
rates shall be announced by the Foreign Ex- 
change Equalization Fund Committee (see 
Par. IV below) before the opening of busi- 
ness each morning. The Appointed Banks 
shall transact business solely at these rates 
settling their open position at the end of the 
day at these rates with the Foreign Exchange 
Equalization Fund Committee. 

IV. FOREIGN EXCHANGE EQUILIZATION FUND: 
A Foreign Exchange Equalization Fund Com- 
mittee has been appointed by the National 
Government to operate a Fore'gn Exchange 
Equalization Fund. The offices of the Com- 
mittee are located on the premises of the 
Central Bank of China, 15 The Bund. Pend- 
ing the appointment of an Operational Man- 
ager, the Banking Department of the Cen- 
tral Bank of China will issue instructions to 
the Appointed Banks in accordance with 
Article 24 of the Rev'sed Regulations in re- 
gard to Foreign Exchange Transactions. 

The purpose of this fund is to adjust tem- 
porary differences between purchase and 
sale requirements with a view to evening 
out serious fluctuations in the market. 

V. SALES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE BY BANKS 
(a) Foreign Exchange shall be sold at the 
official rate of exchange only in payment of 
licensed imports of cotton, rice, wheat and 
flour, coal and coke, the Central Bank of 
China providing cover as hitherto. 

(b) Foreign exchange shall be sold at the 
market rate in payment of all other licensed 
imports and all other authorized purposes. 

(c) These instructions shall apply also to 
sales of exchange in respect of licenses issued 
prior to ths date. The Appo nted Banks are 
requested when reporting their sales of ex- 
change in accordance with Article 28a? of 
the Revised Regulations in regard to Foreign 
Exchange Transactions, to list separately 
sales in respect of l-censes issued prior to 
this date. 

(d) Foreign Exchanze may be sold only 
for purposes authorized under these regu- 
lations. 

VI. PURCHASE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE BY 
BANKS: Foreign Exchange arising from all 
exports, overseas-remittances and financial 
requirements of any kind whatsoever may 
be purchased at the market rate. 


Art. 2 of the Revised Exchange 
tions, February 17, 1917, provides that the 
Central Bank of China shall select, from 
banks duly registered with the Ministry of 
Finance, those which have a satisfactory rec- 
ord in foreign-exc»ange transactiors—and 
shall appoint them to act as agents for the 
Central Bank of China in foreign-exchange 
transactions. 

? Required data include the names of all 
buyers of foreign exchange, the amount sold 
to each client, rates, delivery, and purpose 
of each sale 


2egula- 
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With a view to facilitating the financing 
of such transactions “changeovers” will be 
undertaken by the Foreign Exchange Equali- 
zation Fund Committee. 

VII. FOREIGN CURRENCY NoTEs: There is no 
change in the existing regulations.* 

VIII. FINANCIAL SERVICES: Foreign Ex- 
change shall be sold only in respect of the 
requirements authorized in Circular Letter 
No. 103.4 

IX. LICENSE-ForMs: Special license-forms 
will be issued as soon as possible to provide 
for these commodities which shall be im- 
ported at the official rate of exchange In 
the meantime the Appointed Banks are re- 
quested to exercise care with a view to 
avoid:ng the grant of the official rate of 
exchange for unauthorized purposes, espe- 
cially in respect of licenses issued prior to 
this date. 

X. Reports: The Appointed Banks are par- 
ticularly requested to see that their reports 
for the week ending August 16th, as provided 
for in Article 20 of the regulations hitherto in 
force, are in the hands of the Central Bank of 
China by 2 p. m. today. 

XI. Foreign Currency Securities: The at- 
tention of the Appointed Banks is particu- 
larly drawn to Articles 17 and 35 of the Re- 
vised Temporary Regulations with regard to 
Foreign Exchange Transactions 

XII. Communications The Appointed 
Banks shall communicate with the Opera- 
tional Manager, when appointed, of the For- 
eign Exchange Equalization Fund Committee 
only in regard to operational matters affect- 
ing the Fund. Communications on all other 
matters affecting the Fund should be ad- 
dressed to the Central Bank of China 


Colombia 


Correction 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY regrets 
that on page 17 of our September 6 issue 
an inadvertent transposition of material 
resulted in the appearance of six para- 
graphs of tariff data under the “Colom- 
bia’’ heading which did not belong there 


at all. This material, starting with the 
words “Certain textile and hair manu- 
factures,” belonged under the heading 


“France.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Individual Exchange Quotas Established. — 
A system of fixing individual foreign-ex- 
change quotas for all importers into Colom- 
bia has been established under Resolution 
No. 174 of the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports 


The 


rency 


import and export of foreign cur- 
notes is prohibited without a license 
from the Min‘stry of Finance; provided how- 
ever, that a perscn may to and take 
from China for his personal use an amount 
not exceeding US$100 or equivalent. Export 
of gold is prohibited by the control 
regulations which also prohibit the export 
of silver coins and bullion. A special permit 
is required for the import of gold 

‘See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
ber 13, 1947, China—-Exchange 

Article 17 provides that no Appointed 
Bank or licensed broker may deal in foreign- 
currency securities unless specifically au- 
thorized by the Central Bank of China, while 
article 35 prchibits the import or export of 
foreign-currency securities without a license 
from the Ministry of Finance 


pring 


trade 


Septem- 
and Finance 


The Resolution stipulates that a Dasic 
quota distributed among the various Cate. 
gories or “turnos’’ will be assigned annually 
to each importer. For the determination of 
the basic quota the following information 
will be taken into account, along with Other 
data: (A) The volume and value of merchan. 
dise imported during previous years; (B) in 
the absence of these data, the importance of 
the business projected, the capital involved, 
and the social and economic needs which 
this business can satisly 

Notwithstanding the previous provisions 
import licenses may be issued to Occasiona) 
importers without the requisite of a prey. 
ously fixed basic quota, when it is proved ty 
the satisfaction of the authorities that the 
merchandise will not be resold 

After assigning the basic quota to eagy 
importer, the Office of Control of Exchange, 
Imports, and Exports will fix, according to the 
estimated availability of foreign exchange fo 
the corresponding quarter, a percentage {oy 
each group which will be prorated among the 
basic quotas assigned 

After the assignments have been made, im. 
porters may obtain import licenses up to the 
value of their effective quotas. Those quotas 
which have not been utilized within th 
semester will be canceled. The semesters are 
counted from January to June and from July 
to December ; 


Eeuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAY AOUIL 


(Dated September 4, 1947) 


At the end of August, Ecuadoran com- 
merce was virtually at a standstill in con- 
sequence of the uncertain political situ- 
ation. The assumption of power by 
Colonel Mancheno on August 23 did not 
have an immediately disruptive effect, 
and in the principal commercial city of 
Guayaquil business continued to be more 
or less normal during the following week. 
Most businessmen were not enthusiastic 
about the Mancheno regime on the gen- 
eral ground that political upsets weaken 
the credit standing of Ecuadoran mer- 
chants abroad, but their attitude was 
passive and did not appear to interfere 
greatly with their normal transactions. 

The countermovement against Man- 
cheno, which broke out August 30, hada 
more serious effect. On the following 
day, which was Sunday, the movement 
spread to Guayaquil, and on Monday 
most business establishments either re- 
mained closed, or shut their doors in the 
middle of the morning. Even when the 
military situation was resolved in favor 
of the counter-revolutionists, the political 
and economic situation continued un- 
clear, because the anti-Mancheno forces 
represented a number of political parties 
and possessed no clear political complex- 
ion. In this atmosphere of uncertainty, 
the local banks are reluctant to extend 
new credits, and business has not re- 
sumed its normal activity. 

Political turmoil has not altered Ecua- 
dor’s most pressing economic necessity, 
which is to dispose of this year’s large 
rice crop. Although a few small sales 
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have been made, the bulk of the harvest 
remains unmarketed, and prospects do 
not appear favorable. In the markets al- 
jotted to Ecuador by the International 
Emergency Food Council, Ecuadoran rice 
js undersold by producers with lower 
costs. Meanwhile the season is ap- 
proaching for the harvest of the Vega rice 
crop, which will increase substantially 
Ecuador’s stocks. 

The previously reported emergency law 
governing foreign trade and exchange 
was revised in August by the addition of 
a number of items to the list of import- 
able luxury goods. It will be recalled that 
articles on the luxury list may be im- 
ported, but the importer must pay a sur- 
charge of 5 sucres on each dollar of value 
c. i, f. Guayaquil, and must obtain his 
foreign exchange in the free market. 
Most kinds of wines and liquors, certain 
specified sporting goods, and playing 
cards are among the new additions to the 
list. These articles previously could not 
be imported. 

The two principal United States steam- 
ship companies calling at Guayaquil have 
announced the formation of a new com- 
pany, which will maintain a fixed sched- 
ule between United States Gulf ports 
and the west coast of South America. 
The new enterprise is expected to de- 
spatch a ship each 15 days. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


{Ep1tor’s Note.—The following im- 
portant item is reprinted here for the 
reason that in our September 6 issue (in 
consequence of an inadvertent trans- 
position of material) the last six para- 
graphs of the item were placed under 
the country-heading “Colombia,” thus 
impairing the value of the data for per- 
sons interested in trade with France. | 

Export Controls Relazed on Additional 
Products Export licenses are no longer re- 
quired in France for the following products, 
according to Notices to Exporters published 
in the French Journal Officiel on April 28-29, 
and on June 12, 1947. (French tariff num- 
bers in parentheses precede each item): 

Certain chemical products including: (06 
bis) Red or yellow orpiment in powder or 
lumps for industrial use; (010) sulfonic acid; 
(011) natural potassium nitrate; (018) zinc- 
ammonium chloride; (023) aluminum ni- 
tride; (024 and 025) boric acid, (027) man- 
ganese borate; (034) liquid carbonic acid; 
(085) carbonic oxychloride; (040 and 041) 
potassium ferricyanide; (042) potassium sul- 
focyanide; (047) perchlorates; (051) hydro- 
fluoric acid; (051 bis, ter, quater, quinquies, 
052 and 089) fluorides (053) artificial cryo- 
lite; (054) compressed hydrogen; (059) com- 
pressed and liquefied oxygen; (059 bis) com- 
Pressed nitrogen; (059 ter) acetylene, argon, 
neon; (061) sodium peroxide; (067) glycero- 
Phosphoric acid and glycerophosphates; 
(072) sulfur chloride; (080) sodium hypo- 
sulfite; (084) aluminum hydrate; (085) 
aluminum chloride; (088 and 088 bis) am- 
monia and potassium alums; (097 bis) bar- 
lum hydrate; (098) barium dioxide; (0108) 
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calcium chloride; (0109) calcium hydride; 
(0110 quater) cadium sulfoselenide; (0110 
quinquies) cadmium lithopones; (0118) pure 
cobalt oxides (including zaffers and smalts) ; 
(0119 and 0120) cobalt salts; (0121) copper 
carbonate (blue and green saunders); (0125) 
copper sulfocyanide; (0126 and 0127) tin 
oxides; (0128) tin chloride; (0129) iron chlo- 
rides and perchlorides; (0130—7) iron oxides, 
alkalized, for purifying gas; (0141 and 0142) 
dioxide (peroxide) of manganese; (0147) 
molybdic acid and molybdates; (0172) vana- 
dium oxide (vanadic acid) and vanadates; 
(0243) hydrochloric ether; (0244 bis) oxalyl- 
acetic ether; (0249) diethylmalonylurea (ver- 
onal) diethylbarbituric acid); (0277 bis) 
phenolphthalein; (0278) veratrole; (0356) 
glycyrrhiza or ammonia glycyrrhizate; (0380 
ter) artificial sour water for tanneries. 

Certain textile and hair manufactures, in- 
cluding: (373 A to D) carded pure-wool 
yarn; (ex 374) twisted carded pure-wool 
yarn, put up for retail sale; (ex 383 B and 
384 B) certain fabrics of pure linen; (390) 
knit goods of linen, hemp, or ramie; (391) 
linen, hemp, or ramie lace and guipure; 
(ex 393 bis) certain fabrics of mixed linen, 
hemp, or ramie, the linen, hemp, or ramie 
predominating in weight; (453) cloth lists; 
(456 ter) fabrics and fabric strips of astra- 
khan and similar materials, plush, karakul, 
and similar materials, wool, alpaca, vicuna, 
and the like; (457) certain fabrics of hair, 
pure or mixed with other filaments, the hair 
predominating in weight; (457 bis) transmis- 
sion belts of camel hair; (457 ter) fulled 
fabrics for carpets and furniture, of certain 
hair, pure or mixed, the hair predominating 
in weight. 

Certain hard rubber and ebonite manu- 
factures including: (620 G-I) boards, plates, 
or sheets, dull, polished or granite-colored, 
of rectangular shape; (620 G-—2 to 5) rods 
and sticks; (620 G-6) ebonite powder, 

Certain flexible rubber manufactures in- 
cluding: Blocks, solid tires for carriage 
wheels, rough, worked, or finished; (620 K) 
articles of flexible rubber, gutta-percha, or 
balata, combined or not with other mate- 
rials, such as valves, joints, and washers; 
(620 L) special rubberized fabrics for unset 
combining cards; (620 M) hot water bottles, 
pillows, pneumatic mattresses, cushions, gas 
bags, hat shapes, hat-makers’ bottles, and 
diaphragms of rubber or rubberized fabric 
with or without other material; (620 O—2) 
rubber nipples, comforters, breast pumps, 
bathing and other caps, tobacco pouches, in- 
fants’ drawers, sponge bags, ice bags; (620 
Q) billiard cushions with or without cloth. 

Certain leather manufactures including: 
(478) Gaiters, puttees, and leggings; (487) 
harness-makers’ wares; (488, 488 bis, 489, 489 
bis) industrial articles, parts, and adjuncts 
of natural leather with or without parts of 
artificial or imitation leather. 

The following miscellaneous articles and 
preducts: (ex 171 bis) Choice wines; (24) 
horsehair; (ex 34) blood albumen; (61) 
crude animal substances for use in medi- 
cine or perfumery; (64) imitation ivory and 
tortoise shell; (94 ter) powders for creams, 
puddings, entremets, desserts, jellies, and 
the like, without addition of cocoa or choco- 
late; (ex 112) volatile oils or essences of 
rose, jasmine, and bergamot; (ex 115-1) 
blocks with a colophony base, for waxing 
violin bows, packaged for retail sale; (115 
bis) tar; (121) manna; (ex 144) raffia; (153) 
dye lichens for the manufacture of orchil; 
(191 bis-2) graphite in colodial suspension 
in mineral oil, pure or mixed, containing per 
liter more than 5 grams of graphite; (193-3) 
asphalt mastics, manufactured, containing 
at most 18 percent of bitumen-soluble in 
carbon sulfide and at least 82 percent of 
calcareous matter; (228-2) metallic arsenic; 
(287) indigo pastel, ‘“indigue,” washing blue 


in tablets and balls; (288) crude woad paste; 
(ex 350 B) bottles, cut, engraved, and the 
like; (ex 522) lawn mowers; (ex. 525 G) ma- 
chines for the manufacture of pottery, other 
than for building (china, faience, stone- 
ware, household and kitchen crockery); (ex 
537-26) curry combs. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
27, May 18, June 1, November 16, 1946, and 
February 15 ard May 19, 1947, for previous 
announcements.) 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
DEVELOPMENTS IN TUNISIA IN 1946 


Economie conditions in Tunisia im- 
proved considerably in 1946. The over- 
all picture was much brighter than in 
1945 and, in some respects, compared 
favorably with conditions in 1938. A 
great deal remains to be done in the 
housing situation, port improvement, 
industrial-plant reconstruction, and re- 
placement of worn-out or antiquated 
equipment. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


The grain harvest of 1946 was double 
that of 1945 and amounted to 481,000 
metric tons; however, it was still 100,000 
tons less than the prewar average. It is 
estimated that about 200,000 tons of 
grains will have to be imported from 
France to make up the deficiency. 

Production of olive oil and wine was far 
below prewar levels.: The olive-oil yield 
was one of the poorest on record, being 
only 7,000 metric tons, as against re- 
quirements of 30,000 tons, and a prewar 
average yield of 44,150 metric tons. 

Wine production amounted to 470,000 
hectoliters, barely enough to meet local 
consumption requirements and only one- 
third of the prewar production average. 

Agriculture in 1946 was handicapped 
not only by the drought, but also by the 
lack of modern agricultural implements, 
insufficiency of fuel for farm machinery, 
and a shortage of fertilizers. However, 
by the end of 1946 the supplies of fuels 
and fertilizer became sufficient to meet 
local requirements. 


MINING AND INDUSTRY 


The extractive industries, in general, 
were slowly increasing their activities, 
and in 1946 they reached 61 percent of 
their prewar production level. 

Approximately 73 percent of the min- 
eral output in Tunisia normally is ex- 
ported. Shipments of phosphates in 
1946, amounting to 1,645,000 metric tons, 
were slightly higher than those of 1938. 
Total mineral exports in 1946 were three 
times as large as in 1945. 

Certain light industries which sprang 
up in Tunisia during the war have greatly 
expanded and are still growing. During 
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1946 the canning industry handled 503 
metric tons of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, 805 tons of tomatoes, more than 
800 tons of fish in oil, and 1,000 tons of 
jam. An annual canning capacity of 
20,000 tons of fruits and vegetables is 
envisaged for the near future. Nearly 
25,000 tons of fertilizers were produced 
in 1946 as a byproduct of phosphates; 
also 14,235 metric tons of sulfuric acid 
were derived from the same source. 
Comparative figures for 1945 are 10,499 
tons of sulfuric acid and 22,982 tons of 
fertilizers. Glassware production of 
2,799,000 tumblers was 50 percent higher 
than in 1945. Textile production in 1946 
amounted to 74 metric tons; 69 metric 
tons of yarn were also produced in the 
same period. Alcohol production of 
13,608 hectoliters in 1946 showed a slight 
decline from the 14,863 hectoliters pro- 
duced in 1945. 

The insufficiency of electrical power 
slowed down the projected large-scale 
industrial expansion. To supplement 
the supply of power, the construction of 
two dams was initiated in 1946. How- 
ever, they will not be completed for at 
least another 5 years. Electrical energy, 
which was increased from 67,000,000 
kw-hr. in 1938 to 96,000,000 kw-hr. in 
1946, still falls far short of actual needs. 

NEW ENTERPRISES 

The expansion of business activity in 
1946 can be gaged by the fact that 405 
new business enterprises, mostly corpo- 
rate in form, with a total capitalization 
of 200,000,000 francs, came into being 
The majority of the new firms are in 
the fields of import-export, building con- 
struction, construction material, and 
textile manufacture. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Tunisian foreign trade continued to 
show an excess of imports over exports. 
Whereas imports in 1946 amounted to 
$84,222,565 and were almost double in 
value those of 1938, exports in that year, 
valued at $33 934,559, were slightly lower 
than those in 1938. 

The major difficulty stems from the 
fact that Tunisia lacks the industrial 
equipment to turn out manufactured 
goods which could successfully compete 
on world markets with those from other 
areas. The prolonged drought also re- 
duced receipts from the exports of 
Tunisia’s staple crops. 

Only $9,000,000 in foreign exchange 
was earmarked by the Tunisian Govern- 
ment for the purchase of industrial 
equipment abroad, other than the in- 
stallations necessary for the Division of 
Public Works. Of this amount, approxi- 
mately 60 percent was spent in the 
United States. Permission still must be 
obtained from the Tunisian Foreign 
Commerce Office for all importations 
from the dollar area. 
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Prior to the granting of a license for 
the importation of goods from the dollar 
area, the application is carefully scruti- 
nized as to the essentiality of the goods 
for the Tunisian economy and as to the 
possibility of their being imported from 
France. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON TUNISIAN ECONOMY 


During the war years Tunisia was a 
major battleground and, consequently, 
suffered extensive property damage. It 
is estimated that about 90,000 persons 
lost either a part or the whole of their 
property, which, based on present values, 
represents a loss of between 40,000,000,- 
000 and 50,000,000,000 francs. 

The effects of hostilities on agriculture 
were relatively less serious than on the 
rest of the economy of the country. Pro- 
duction of wheat and barley, the two 
principal cereal products of Tunisia, de- 
clined by 50 percent in 1944-45 as com- 
pared with 1938. Production of wine and 
olive oil fell off by 70 percent. In the 
case of olive oil, however, the decline in 
production was primarily attributed to 
drought conditions. 

Using the same comparative years of 
1938 and 1944-45, phosphate and lead 
production declined about 75 percent, 


whereas iron production fell off 90 
percent. 
Although the electric-power plants 


suffered serious war damages, production 
has remained roughly at prewar levels, 
owing to more efficient exploitation of 
the remaining equipment. Electrical 
output is stili far short of current needs 
and, consequently, impedes large-scale 
industrialization projects of the country. 

Tunisia’s major industry—the manu- 
facture of superphosphates—was ad- 
versely affected during the war years. 
Because of the difficulty of importing 
goods from abroad into Tunisia during 
hostilities, certain light industries came 
into being, such as textile, hardware, 
glassware, alcohol, and the canning of 
fruits, vegetables, and fish, and these 
have since grown and greatly expanded. 

The war had a devastating effect upon 
Tunisia’s foreign trade. The port facili- 
ties of Tunis, Bizerte, Sousse, and Sfax 
were badly disrupted, and in 1943, these 
ports handled only a negligible fraction— 


a little more than 2 percent—of the 
amount of traffic in 1938. 
Tunisia’s currency is issued by the 


Banque de’Algerie; the Tunisian franc is 
pegged at a value equivalent to that of 
the French franc, the present rate of 
which is 118.9 francs to the dollar. 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


For the reconstruction of Tunisia, an 
extensive 5-year plan was promulgated 
by the Resident-General near the end of 
1944. It includes a vast housing pro- 
gram, sanitation projects for urban cen- 
ters, dam construction for power and ir- 


rigation works, modernization of Mining 
machinery, port reconstruction, and in. 
dustrial developments. 

Whereas in 1938 only 7 percent of th, 





total budget, amounting to 739,000.09 | 


francs, was used for public works and 
reconstruction, in 1946 the allocation fo, 


the same purpose was increased to 61 | 


percent of a far greater budget of 10. 
775,000,000 francs. Under the terms g 
a French decree, Tunisia will provide 0 
percent of this sum and France is to cop. 
tribute the remaining 80 percent. How. 
ever, it is doubtful whether France ¢ap 
fulfill in entirety this additional heayy 
obligation. 
stringency, the construction work alg 
has been greatly hampered by the effec 
of the continuing drought and by a short. 
age of building material. The 5-yeg 
plan called for an importation of 27,39) 
metric tons of iron and steel in 1946, o 
which only 8,000 metric tons were acty. 
ally imported. Wood imports in 194 
were 25,000 cubic meters, or 70 percent of 
the planned imports. 

Despite the shortage of building mate. 


In addition to the cregjt | 


rial, progress was made in 1946 in re. 
building damaged installations. Approx. | 


imately 75 bridges were reerected, ports 
badly damaged during the war were 
cleared of wreckage, and new docks and 
other port facilities were built. Ware- 
house facilities at the port of Tunis were 
extended by the addition of 5,800 square 
meters. New dwellings for 4,500 persons 
were provided in 1946. 

The work of recovery in Tunisia has 
been further complicated by a sizable in- 
crease in population (50,000 per year) 
and by the damage caused by the drought 
in the southern and central region, now 
in its third year. It is expected that the 
recovery in Tunisia will of necessity be 
slow in 1947 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign Exchange Made Available to Ger- 
man Exporter Through New Export Incentive 
Plan for Combined U.S.-U. K. Zone.—To pro- 
vide a incentive for the German 
exporter export production and 
a plan was inaugurated July 1, 1947 
under which 10 percent of the foreign-ex- 
change proceeds from export shipments are 
made available to the exporter, according to 
a report of the Joint Export-Import Agency 
(U. S.-U. K.) dated August 21, 1947. 

Half of this amount, or 5 percent of the 
net foreign-exchange proceeds, will be set 
aside in an Exporters’ Fund, and the remain- 
ing 5 percent will be set aside in a General 
Fund to be used for the benefit of workers 
employed in the production of export goods 

The exporter must use his 5 percent within 
6 months, and may spend these funds 
abroad for a variety of purposes, including 
the purchase of materials for improving his 
plant, the defraying of expenses for forelgn 
representation, and the developing of export 
business abroad. Subcontractors will be 4l- 
lowed, at the exporter’s discretion, to share 
in the exporter’s quota. 
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German Firms in Combined U. S.-U. K. 
zone Now Permitted to Import Materials 
for Export Production.—Effective August 18, 
1947, German firms may procure on their 
own pehalf raw materials, semiprocessed 
oods, operating supplies, and maintenance 
materials necessary to the production of 
specified export goods, according to a report 
dated August 21, 1947, of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency (U. 8-U. E.). = 

Before August 18, procurement of imports 
into the Combined Zone against available 
foreign exchange had been handled exclu- 
sively by the Main Office of the Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency, and individual German 
firms were not permitted to contract for 
imports. This central control handicapped 
procurement of spot requirements, and many 
potential export sales were blocked because 
small quantities of needed import materials 
could not be obtained. The new procedure, 
which represents a significant step toward 
restoration of normal commercial trade 
operations, is expected to facilitate export 
production An important factor in the 
new procedure is the provision for the use 
of the services of import merchants, whose 
expert knowledge in the field of pricing and 
foreign buying can be used to advantage. 

Bulk purchases for the general economy 
will continue to be procured centrally, and 
all import transactions will require licensing 
by the Central Office or Branch Offices of the 
Joint Export-Import Agency. Approval of 
import applications by German firms will 
be dependent on considerations such as: (1) 
Whether the expected foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds from the finished product are sufficient 
in relation to the foreign-exchange expendi- 
ture for imports. No ratio of less than 3 
to 1 will be approved; (2) whether the im- 
port-export program presented by the ap- 
plicant can be completed within a reason- 
able period of time, generally 9 months after 
receipt of the imported materials; (3) 
Whether the goods desired for importation 
colud reasonably be obtained from indig- 
enous sources 

The issuance of an import license carries 
with it the obligation of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency to provide for payment to 
the seller in accordance with terms of the 
contract. Imports from the United States 
would be paid for in dollars by 
letters of credit 

Mailing Cigarettes Tobacco Products 
to Navy Nos. 913 and 963 Prohibited. —-The 
transmission of cigarettes and tobacco prod- 
ucts, or any parcels containing them, for 
delivery through Navy Nos. 913 and 963, 
which are located in Germany, through the 
post offices of New York, N. Y., has been 
prohibited by the Postmaster General's Or- 
der No. 35276 of August 18, 1947, published 
in The Postal Bulletin (Washington, D. C.) 
of August 21. 


means of 


and 


Guatemala 


Lariffs and Trade Controls 


New Procedure for Handling Imports from 
Spain Established—All merchandise of 
Spanish origin in the customs or in transit 
how may be admitted into Guatemala, free 
of fines, upon specific authorization of the 
Director of Customs, and documents cover- 
ing exports from Spain to Guatemala are to 
be certified by Brazilian consular representa- 
lives accredited to Spain, according to a rul- 
Ing issued by the Ministry of Finance and 
Public Credit on August 8, 1947. 

This new ruling supersedes the adminis- 
trative ruling of June 9, 1947. 

[For announcement of administrative 
ruling of June 9, 1947, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 23, 1947. ] 
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Report and Recommendations of the Joint Philippine-American 
Finance Commission Available 


\ comprehensive financial, monetary, fiscal, and trade program to achieve economic recovery in 
the Philippines, and to assist in the establishment of sound Government financial policies—suited 
to postwar conditions and the independent status of the Philippines—is outlined in the Report 
and Recommendations of the Joint Philippine-American Finance Commission, following several 
months’ study of financial and budgetary problems of the Philippine Government. It seems espe- 
cially appropriate at this time to call attention to these studies, in view of the interest displayed 
by our readers in the special article featured in last week’s Foreign Commerce WEEKLY. 

The most significant finding of the Commission was that the Philippines is among the five 
countries of the world having the highest dollar balances in the United States. It was compuied 
that more than $2,000,000,000 in foreign exchange will accrue to the Philippines over the next 4 
years, chiefly from various United States Government outlays, but also from receipts for Philippine 
exports. The Commission recommended, accordingly, that the principal Philippine economic 
objective for the next few years should be to accelerate greatly the country’s rate of economic 
growth. 

To this end full utilization of available Philippine resources was stressed. 
taxes were recommended 
luxury goods, processing, 


While certain higher 
such as an increased corporation income tax, and increases in taxes on 
and other taxes—the Commission also proposed strengthening of the 
country’s tax-collecting machinery through rigid enforcement of present tax laws. 

Control over foreign-exchange transactions was not proposed, but a program of import controls 
was suggested to prevent the possible dissipation of foreign-exchange resources on imports of 
nonessential and luxury goods. The creation of a Central Bank was recommended, as well as the 
introduction of monetary reform and control of credit. Observing that the present debt of the 
Philippine Government is relatively small and that money incomes are higher than ever before, 
the Commission recommended the creation of a broad market for Government securities, initially 
to meet budgetary deficits and later to provide funds for economic development. 

In a memorandum on Philippine Economic Development, prepared for the Commission by Thomas 
Hibben, one of its technical advisers, the viewpoint was expressed that if as much as possible ef 
the unusually high receipts were plowed back into a program of rehabilitation and progressive 
economic development, a raised standard of living and higher national income could be maintained, 
even when the now unusually high world prices for Philippine export products fall off. A program 
of this nature, it was suggested, should provide for (a) domestic production of many types of goods 
now imported, (4) increased production of export products, and (c) intensive development of 
the services on which productive enterprises depend. A detailed discussion of the three phases 
of such a program is contained in the memorandum. 

The Report and Recommendations of the Joint Philippine-American Finance Commission, 
including the memorandum on Philippine Economic Development, is now available as House 
Document No. 390. Copies may be obtained upon application to the Far Eastern Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, or through Field Offices of the Department. 








appeared in most of the dailies of Port- 
au-Prince during August. 

On July 24, 1947, there was published 
in the official gazette, Le Moniteur, a 
law which provided for a mechanism for 
the establishment of monopoly contracts 
between the Haitian Government and 
private enterprises for the purchase and 
export of bananas. 

The receipts and expenditures of the 
Haitian Government for the first 10 
months of the current fiscal year have 
already surpassed those for any com- 
plete fiscal year since 1916, the first year 
of reliable statistics. As of July 31, re- 
ceipts totaled 54,437,854 gourdes while 
oxpenditures totaled 48,172,294 gourdes. 

The Haitian Treasury showed as of 
July 31 unobligated surplus 9,319,473 
gourdes as compared with 5,250,306 
gourdes on the same dates in 1946. 

A recent survey, made by the United 
States Embassy in Port-au-Prince, of 


Haiti 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


(Dated September 2, 1947) 


Haiti’s foreign trade continues at a 
record level. The latest figures available 
show that during the first 9 months of 
the present fiscal year, through June 
1947, exports totaled 120,136,000 gourdes 
(1 gourde=- US$0.20) and imports totaled 
100,826,000 gourdes. For purposes of 
comparison, it is of interest to recall that, 
for the entire fiscal year 1945-46, exports 
totaled only 114,117,000 gourdes and im- 
ports totaled 79,608,000 gourdes. During 
the whole of the last prewar fiscal year 
which ended September 30, 1941, exports 
reached only 33,287,000 gourdes and im- 
ports 37,155,548 gourdes. Rising prices, 
stimulated by the strong world demand 


for foodstuffs and other agricultural tobacco-consumption and production in 
products which Haiti produces, are Haiti revealed that (1) cigarette con- 
mainly responsible for the country’s sumption has doubled in the past dec- 


present trade expansion. 

In accordance with provisions of the 
“Financial Liberation” internal loan 
(FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 23) 
a notification of the redemption on Octo- 
ber 1, 1947, of the Haitian A and C bonds 
of the 1922 and 1923 American loans has 


ade and (2) American cigarettes or to- 
bacco leaf imported for local cigarette 
production has risen from 30 percent of 
the total in 1936-37 to above 90 percent 
of the total in 1945-46. In an effort 
to expand local tobacco acreage the 
Haitian Government has recently un- 
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dertaken the cultivation of some 10,- 
000,000 tobacco plants which will be dis- 
tributed free to peasant farmers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Consular Stamp Taz Established.— 
A special consular stamp tax of $0.50 has 
been established in Haiti to be applied to all 
documents submitted for legalization or for 
a visa to Haitian embassies, legations, or 
consulates, the omission of which will invali- 
date all such documents. Documents sub- 
mitted by foreign governments are exoner- 
ated from this tax provided mention is made 
of their exemption through “diplomatic 
courtesy.” 


India and Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Revalidated to D2cember 
31—The two new Dominions of India and 
Pakistan have agreed to revalidate to De- 
cember 31, 1947, most import licenses which 
are now valid up to September 30. A list of 
products to which the extension of validation 
will not apply has not been announced. 

Previous extensions have been granted 
from June 30 to September 30. The present 
extension is stated to be final, in view of 
India’s difficult foreign-exchange position 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Mail and Parcel-Post Services.— 
The United States Post Office Department 
announced on August 29, 1947, that be- 
ginning September 5, 1947, civilian mail serv- 
ice to the area defined as Japan for 
governmental and administrative purposes 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 22, 
1947, page 22) is extended to include com- 
mercial papers, printed matter, samples of 
merchandise, and small packets in addition 
to letters and post cards. The weight limits 
and rates are as follows: Printed matter in 
general up to 4 pounds 6 ounces at 11% 
cents for each 2 ounces; single volumes up 
to 6 pounds 9 ounces at 114 cents for each 2 
ounces; samples of merchandise up to 18 
ounces at 1!4 cents for each 2 ounces with a 
minimum charge of 3 cents; commercial 
papers up to 4 pounds 6 ounces at 1'4 cents 
for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge 
of 5 cents; small packets up to 2 pounds 
3 ounces at 3 cents for each 2 ounces with 
a minimum charge of 15 cents. 

Articles which may be sent to Japan in 
the regular mails may be sent by air subject 
to the conditions applicable to surface mails. 
The air-mail rate of 25 cents for each one- 
half ounce or fraction thereof (or 10 cents 
each for “air letters’) will apply. 

Restrictions imposed on the new mail servy- 
ice are as follows: 

(1) Articles prepaid at the letter rate may 
not contain merchandise. 

(2) Although transactional correspond- 
ence and business, financial, and commercial 
correspondence, as well as personal and fam- 
ily messages will be permitted, the following 
types of transactional communications con- 
tinue to be prohibited: 

(a) All messages which transfer currency, 
checks, drafts, payment orders, or other 
credit or financial instruments; 

(b) Messages which relate to conversion, 
transfer, or disguising of any Japanese ex- 
ternal assets by powers of attorney, proxies, 
instructions, or other means; 
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(Cc) Messages which grant or transfer 
translation, reproduction, performance, or 
other rights concerning books, articles, plays, 
music, motion pictures, or other media of 
information and expression; 

(d) Messages relating in any way to pat- 
ents or copyrights, except for description and 
explanation of the authorized channels and 
procedures for handling such matters and 
except for acknowledgment of rights ar- 
ranged through the authorized channels. 

(3) The following types of commercial pa- 
pers cannot be transmitted by mail to Japan 

(a) Scores or sheets of music in manu- 
script; 

(b) Manuscripts of works or newspapers 
sent separately; 

(c) All papers of legal procedure; 

(d) Documents of all kinds drawn up by 
ministerial officers 

(4) Articles of printed matter, other than 
catalogs, photographs, drawings, plans, maps 
and patterns may not be accepted. 

The weight limit for parcel-post pacKages 
is increased from 11 pounds to 22 pounds 
The parcels are subject to the postage rate 
of 14 cents per pound or fraction thereof and 
only one parcel per week may be sent by or 
on behalf of the same sender to or for the 
same addressee 

Parcels may contain only essential relief 
items such as nonperishable foods, clothing 
soap, and mailable medicines, but may not 
contain articles such as fountain pens 
watches, cameras, and other nonrelief items, 
which will not be permitted entry into Japan 
Each gift parcel may not contain more than 
200 saccharine tablets and not more than one 
item of tobacco within the following limits 

(a) 200 cigarettes; 

(b) 50 cigars; 

(c) One-half pound of pipe tobacco 

The parcels and relative customs declara- 
tion must be conspicuously marked “Gift 
Parcel” by the sender who must itemize the 
contents and value on the customs declara- 
tion Undeliverable parcels will not be re- 
turned to senders but will be turned over to 
authorized Japanese relief agencies 

Articles and parcels should be addressed in 
English, but it will be permissible for the 
address to be shown also in Chinese, Japa- 
nese, French, Korean, Russian, or Spanish, 
provided that those addressed in the Chinese 
Japanese, Korean, or Russian languages bear 
an interline translation in English of the 
names of the post office, island, and country 
of destination 

The export-control regulations of the Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, are applicable to parcels for de- 
livery in Japan 

Telecommunications and Air Express 
Transactional communications for the pur- 
pose of negotiating sales and purchase con- 
tracts are now permissible by means of tele- 
communications subject to the same restric- 
tions as those governing international mail 
matter. There is no air express service to 
and from Japan as yet 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM L. 5S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated September 8, 1947) 


The main theme of discussion among 
businessmen in Mexico during the latter 
half of August was speculation as to 
what would be the substance of Presi- 
dent Aleman’s address to the 40th Fed- 
eral Congress convened on September 1. 
Actually, general conditions were some- 


what better than in July, as trade and 
industry settled down to a more norma] 
tempo, following the impact of the new 
import controls which were put in effect | 
July 11. Mexican officialdom has re. | 
rained from altering in the slighteg 
degree the composition of the list of pro- 
hibited items. There is no doubt that 
there has been strong pressure to modify | 
the measure—from both importers and 
influential industrialists. Evidently, 
however, the Administration is convinceg | 
of the importance of “holding the line” | 
as the only chance of success in the cam. 
paign to protect its exchange reseryes | 
and maintain confidence in its curreney. 

One of the results of the decree is the 
help it is affording to overstockcd mer. 
chants to dispose of relatively high-cog 
inventory without taking too severe 
losses. Not all, of course, are so bene. 
fited, and there is still wide complaint | 
about reduced volume of sales. High 
prices, the effects on transportation of 
the rainy season, and tightness of credit 
are blamed, and several firms have de- 
clared they are doing hardly 50 percent 
of their 1946 business. | 

In his message to Congress, President 
Aleman stated that relations between 
Mexico and the United States had never 
evidenced closer cordiality. He spoke 
warmly of President Truman's visit to 
Mexico last spring and of his welcome 
in Washington, New York, Kansas City, 
and Chattanooga on his return visit to 
the United States. 

Mexico's present economic situation he 
described as transitional from war to 
peace; he said it reflected many features 
common to postwar world conditions, 
such as diminishing reserves of central 
banks, “adverse” trade balances, inflated 
prices, expanding circulating media and 
incipient unemployment in certain basic 
industries. He frankly admitted that 
these matters constituted national prob- 
lems, which Mexico was _ confronting 
earnestly and with high hopes of ulti- 
mate solution. Most serious of the na- 
tion’s difficulties, he emphasized, was 
one peculiar to Mexico—the outbreak at 
the very beginning of his term of office, 
of foot-and-mouth disease, which had 
spread over the central and southern re- 
gions of the country. He called on Mex- 
icans everywhere to give due importance 
to the gravity of this menace to the na- 
tion’s economy, and urged them to com- 
ply strictly with all measures being taken 
to eradicate the disease. 

President Aleman expressed confidence 
that, once his country surmounts these 
current difficulties, it will be able to g0 
on to achieve fundamental objectives of 
his administration—augmented agricul- 
tural production and industrial develop- 
ment, with other accomplishments such 
as better communications, more schools 
and hospitals, and improved clothing, 
shelter, and nutrition for the people. 
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An agreement between Mexico and 
Great Britain, stipulating the amount 
and conditions of payment for the Brit- 
jsh-owned oil properties expropriated in 
1938, was perhaps the most spectacular 
feature of the President’s message. Base 
sum to be paid by Mexico is stated as 
$81,250,000 (U. S. currency), plus inter- 
est at rate of 3 percent per annum from 
date of seizure of the properties. A term 
of 15 years is allowed to make the pay- 
ments. Confirmation of the agreement 
py the Congress will be requested at an 
early date, the President said. 

It will be recalled that the American 
settlement, apart from the Sinclair ar- 
rangement involving about US$8,000,000, 
amounted to approximately US$23,000,- 
000 plus interest—in all, some US$29,- 
900,000. Only one installment of US$4,- 
900,000 remains to be paid on the Ameri- 
can award, due on September 28, 1947. 

Foreign trade continued active in July, 
although effect of the new import con- 
trols is seen in the lower value of im- 
ports, which totaled, according to pre- 
liminary statistics, about 255,000,000 
pesos—lowest for any month of 1947. 
Export figures for the same month are 
not yet available, but, for the first half- 
year, imports exceeded exports by some 
657,000,000 pesos, having amounted re- 
spectively to 1,744,000,000 pesos and 
1,087,000,000 pesos. 

Decline in July imports will be felt 
chiefly in the United States, since the 
United States has been supplying ap- 
proximately 75 percent of Mexico’s im- 
ports. 

Exports have been of record high value 
so far in 1947, and their maintenance at 
those levels will be important to the 
effort to balance Mexico’s international 
payments for the year. Some adverse 
factors in this connection are the rainy 
season, which normally affects outward 
movement of goods; termination of 
United States procurement programs, as 
in the case of henequen, which may re- 
duce American outlets; and 
dearth of dollars in other potential mar- 
kets, which will be a certain obstacle 
to developing new outlets. High prices 
for Mexican manufactures are also a 
handicap to exporters. Cotton textiles 
is a case in point where the industry 
faces imminent loss of the more than 
200,000,C00-peso business it developed 
during the war. Pine lumber and hard- 
woods may be similarly affected, and 
it will not be easy to sell surplus sugar 


sales to 


stocks unless they are competitively 
priced. 
Labor developments showed little 


change at the end of August. Strikes 
at the San Rafael paper mill and the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. remained 
unsettled. Negotiations were continu- 
ing on a reasonably amicable basis, and 
there was hope for a settlement within 
the fortnight. 
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Farming conditions were improved 
somewhat by copious rains in many 
parts of the country, but the late August 
“cloudburst” over the region inland from 
Tampico was hardly a blessing. Dam- 
age to structures, highways, growing 
crops, and the like, will amount to mil- 
lions of pesos. Unfortunately, too, it 
failed to reach the watershed of the 
sources of supply for Mexico City’s elec- 
tric current. But subsequent rainfalls 
have definitely improved this situation, 
as well as that around Guadalajara and 
tributary areas, 








J. S.S. R.-Yugoslavia: Credit Agree- 
ment and Agreement on Trade 
and Payments Signed 


The Soviet press on July 29 reported 
the signing on July 25, 1947, of an agree- 
ment between the U.S. S. R. and Yugo- 
slavia by which the U.S. S. R. is to ex- 
tend credit to Yugoslavia to purchase 
equipment for the ferrous- and nonfer- 


rous-metallurgy, petroleum, chemical, 
and lumber industries. The U.S. S. R. 


is to furnish technical assistance in con- 
nection with the design, assembly, and 
installation of the equipment. 

\lso signed on the same date were a 
trade and payments agreement, effective 
for 2 years with optional renewal, and 
an agreement on schedules of goods to 
be exchanged during the period June 1, 
1947, to May 31, 1948. 

The U.S. S. R. is to export to Yugo- 
slavia cotton, paper, cellulose, petroleum 
products, coal, coke, ferrous and non- 
ferrous tractors, 
Yugoslavia 
will supply in exchange lead, zinc, and 


automobiles, 
fertilizers, and other goods. 


metals. 


pyrite concentrates, copper. tobacco, 


hemp, plywood. and agricultural prod- 
ucts. 








There is no change in the low corn- 
crop estimate, and the commodity is 
scarce and hard to buy, as rural hold- 
ers hesitate to sell at the risk of scar- 
city later on. Cotton looks good with 
prices satisfactory, but with evidence 
that dollars are lacking among nations 
that would like to buy. 

Cost of living is holding up most tena- 
ciously, although the slowly descending 
Wholesale Price Index holds out hope 
for some future relief in this respect. 
This is one of the problems which Pres- 
ident Aleman cited in his message as 
calling for early and energetic attention. 
In this connection he urged the farmers, 
both individual and collective, to apply 
themselves to expanding production of 
the basic foodstuffs needed by the 
nation. 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


New List of Imported Goods for Which 
Dollar Exchange Will Be Allocated——On Au- 
gust 22, 1947, the Nicaraguan Commission to 
Regulate Commerce issued to the local press 
a list of products considered essential and 
for the importation of which dollar exchange 
will be allocated by the Banco Nacional de 
Nicaragua. All goods not included on this 
list are temporarily considered “luxury or 
superfluous,” and no dollar exchange will be 
made available for their importation. 

The list of essentials, as published in the 
local press, is as follows: Combustible and 
lubricating oils; enamelware; barbed wire; 
oats; bleached print cloth and cotton drill; 
batteries; copper and alloys; barley; nails; 
staples; thread; flour; tinplate; iron for con- 
struction purposes; tires and automobile 
spare parts; unbleached muslin and similar 
cloths; shoemaking materials; raw materials 
for established industries; agricultural and 
industrial machinery which will stimulate 
exports; machetes, axes, shovels, and farm 
implements; petroleum products; chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals; biologicals for human 
and veterinary use; newsprint; spare parts in 
general; empty sacks; necessary implements 
for certain trades (such as sewing machines, 
tools for carpentry, blacksmiths, and the 
like). 

The Commission stated that this measure 
is temporary and made necessary by the fact 
that importations of merchandise up to Au- 
gust 12 had already exceeded imports of 1944, 
1945, and 1946 in most categories, and that 
the limited foreign exchange available must 
be reserved for actual necessities. This list 
will be revised or supplemented from time to 
time, according to the Commission. 

However, despite the Commission’s state- 
ment that foreign exchange would be made 
available for articles on the essential list, the 
Embassy has been informed that issuance of 
letters of credit (for various items such as 
agricultural machinery) was still being re- 
fused as of August 26, 1947. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Exchange Regulations: Revi- 
sion Requires Licenses for All Imports.—A 
further modification of the regulations gov- 
erning imports and foreign exchange in Peru 
was announced by the National Foreign Trade 
Council in a communiqué dated August 26, 
1947, and published in the Lima press the 
following day. 

The new regulations confirm the four clas- 
sifications formerly established for imports, 
namely: Category A, comprising essential 
foodstuffs, pharmaceuticals, articles which 
contribute to produce foreign exchange, ar- 
ticles which contribute to save foreign ex- 
change, and other essential commodities: 
Category B, necessary articles not contained 
in Category A; Category C, useful goods not 
included in either Categories A or B; and pro- 
hibited items, consisting of luxuries and other 
dispensable articles. 

An important provision of the new an- - 
nouncement requires, effective immediately, 
that all imports of goods in categories B and 
C, as well as those in Category A, require prior 
import licenses. Thus, allowing importation 
of B and C goods without import license, a 
practice initiated on June 26, 1947, is dis- 
continued. 

Approved imports in Category A will con- 
tinue to receive foreign exchange at the of- 
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ficial rate of 6.50 soles to the dollar. Category 
B goods, duly restricted to essential require- 
ments, also will receive a “proportional 
quota” of official exchange. Articles in Cate- 
gory C may be imported only with private ex- 
change, that is, exchange obtained from other 
than official sources. 

Peruvian importers with orders already 
placed for B and C goods under the former 
regulations, which required no import li- 
censes for goods in these categories, are 
required to register such orders with the con- 
trol authorities in order that the correspond- 
ing licenses without official exchange can be 
granted. The period from September 1 
through September 10, 1947, is designated for 
such registrations. Imports without licenses 
are prohibited. 

Of particular importance to United States 
foreign traders is the provision that begin- 
ning October 1, 1947, all foreign exporters 
again will be required to show Peruvian im- 
port license numbers on consular invoices 
when documents are submitted to Peruvian 
consuls for certification, irrespective of the 
category into which the goods to be shipped 
may fall. 

An unjustified increase in foreign-exchange 
quotations on the open market was given as 
the reason for the issuance of the new regu- 
lations. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
24, 1947, and July 12, 1947, for announcement 
of previous regulations. | 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


Plans for Central Bank Initiated.—By Ex- 
ecutive order of August 14, 1947, President 
Roxas created a Central Bank Council as 
the preparatory step in the establishment 
of a Central Bank for the Philippines. The 
functions of the Council, as specified in the 
Executive order, are to include the prepara- 
tion of a detailed statement recommending 
the necessary changes in the monetary law 
and defining the organization, purposes, and 
functions of the Central Bank. The Council 
also will draft-new monetary and central 
banking laws and organize a division of 
economic and statistical research, which the 
Bank must have for the control of credit 
The Council was directed by the President 
to begin its task immediately and to be 
guided by the set of principles outlined by 
the Joint Philippine-American Finance Com- 
mission. The Commission recommended 
adoption by the Philippines of a monetary 
system in which authority and responsibility 
would rest in a Central Bank. Such a sys- 
tem would entail abandonment of the pres- 
ent 100 percent monetary reserve require- 
ment and permit the Central Bank to regu- 
late the money supply to meet the internal 
needs of the economy of an independent 
Philippine Republic. Members of the re- 
cently created Council are: Miguel Cuaderno, 
chairman; Jose Yulo; Vicente Carmona; Del- 
fin Buencamino; and Alfonso Calabang. 

Internal-Revenue Collections Continue 
High.—For the first 11 months of the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1947, internal-revenue 
collections amounted to 158,602,000 pesos 
(1 peso= $0.50 U. S. currency) or an increase 
of 270 percent from the corresponding period 
in the fiscal year 1945-46. Customs col- 
lections for the same period, totaling 22,- 
515,000 pesos, represented an increase of 
340 percent. 

The high level of business activity, a rec- 
ord-breaking volume of imports, and inflated 
price levels—ranging from three to five times 
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as high as prewar rates—were primary factors 
in causing the increased governmental tax 
revenues. Increased efficiency in tax collec- 
tion, as well as higher tax rates imposed by 
new legislation enacted in the latter part of 
1946, also contributed to the larger incomes. 

Government Corporations To Be Taxed.— 
By recent legislation of the Philippine Con- 
gress, corporations, agencies, or instrumen- 
talities owned or controlled by the Philip- 
pine Government must pay taxes, duties, fees 
and other charges as required of private 
business concerns. The law was enacted to 
meet criticism that expanding governmental 
activities in the field of business constituted 
an unfair competitive threat to private 
enterprise. 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency-Stabilization Decree.—All bills 
of the National Bank of Rumania, coins is- 
sued by the Ministry of Finance and certain 
certificates and vouchers were withdrawn 
from circulation as of August 16 by the 
decree stabilizing the leu in Rumania, ac- 
cording to a telegram of August 15 from the 
United States diplomatic mission in Bucha- 
rest. New legal tender, consisting of bank 
bills in the denominations of 100, 500, and 
1,000 lei issued by the National Bank, sub- 
sidiary metal coins of one-half, 1, 2, and 5 
lei, and 20-lei paper notes issued by the 
Ministry of Finance to the limit of 10 percent 
of the National Bank issue, was placed in 
circulation 

The conversion of the currency was to be 
effected during the period August 16 to 
August 2], 1947, at the rate of 20,000 old lei 
for 1 stabilized leu. The gold content of 
the stabilized leu was stated to be 6.60 milli- 
grams of gold nine-tenths fine or at the 
rate of 1 kilogram=-168,350.17 lei. Import 
taxes, fines, public and private salaries and 
pensions, and other dues of public bodies are 
to be paid only in stabilized lei. The for- 
eign-exchange rates of the stabilized leu are 
to be set by the Gold and Foreign Currency 
Commission, and the importation and ex- 
portation of both old and the stabilized leu 
are prohibited 

Surrender of Gold and Foreign Currency 
Required: All gold and foreign currency was 
required to be surrendered within 15 days of 
the publication of a decision of the Commis- 
sion for Economic Recovery and Currency 
Stabilization in the Official Gazette (later 
extended to September 6, 1947), according to 
a telegram of August 16, 1947, from the 
United States diplomatic mission in Bucha- 
rest. Persons resident in Rumania having 
property or possessing titles to items subject 
to this decision must surrender them to the 
National Bank of Rumania against payment 
in lei at official rates of exchange. Physical 
or juridical persons whose domicile, so- 
journ, residence, or home Office is in Rumania 
are considered as established in the country 
within the meaning of this decision. Branch 
offices of foreign enterprises as well as foreign 
establishments in Rumania either dependent 
or independent from the legal point of view 
are considered as established in the country 
even if the home Office is abroad. Foreigners 
who reside in Rumania more than 6 months 
are also considered as_ established in 
Rumania 

The following items must be surrendered: 
Gold in any form including commemorative 
medals (certain articles such as gold neck- 
laces, numismatic collections, and other 
minor items are exempted); foreign metal 
coins, bank notes and paper money; checks 
and money orders expressed in foreign cur- 
rencies; available funds in accounts and bills 


in foreign exchange either abroad or in Ru. 
mania. Persons surrendering the above ar- 
ticles are not obliged to justify the Origin 
of the items. The National Bank of Rumania 
in a communique to be published in the Or. 
ficial Gazette, will define the types of money 
and exchange in the last three Categories 
which must be surrencered 

In addition to the surrender of the fore. 
going items, the following must be declared: 
Money and foreign exchange not covered by 
the National Bank communiqué; letters of 
credit, drafts, payment orders, all business 
papers expressed in foreign currency, ang all 
credit accounts in foreign countries not 
mentioned in the National Bank communi. 
que; securities, interest coupons, and diyi- 
dends; participations, companies and en- 
terprises abroad; and real estate abroad and 
real-estate rights such as mining rights, in- 
heritance, and the like. Declaration is com. 
pulsory even if declaration has formerly 
been made. Items which have been declared 
may be disposed of on a basis of prior permit 
issued by the National Bank of Rumania. 

Currencies to be Surrendered to the Na- 
tional Bank of Rumania: Foreign curren- 
cies which must be surrendered to the Na- 
tional Bank of Rumania at official prices 
under its communiqué defining items to be 
surrendered, according to a telegram of Au- 
gust 16, 1947, from the United States diplo- 
matic mission in Bucharest, are as follows 
United States dollars; Swiss francs: sterling: 
Egyptian, Palestine, and Turkish pounds; 
Belgian and French francs; and Czechoslovak 
crowns 


Siam 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign-Exchange Board Issues Regula- 
tions for Application for Foreign Erchange 
and Revises Import Priority List.—The For- 
eign Exchange Board (Foreign Exchange Reg- 
ulation Board dissolved January 20, 1947), 
appointed by the State Council of Siam, bya 
resolution of June 21, 1947, has issued the 
following regulations 

1. All existing regulations of the Bank of 
Siam with regard to applications for foreign 
exchange will continue to apply, except as 
modified by this or any subsequent notice; 

2. The Bank of Siam will continue to ad- 
minister the grant of foreign exchange, but 
will now be under the direction of the Foreign 
Exchange Board; 

3. All applications for exchange for im- 
ports now outstanding at the Bank of Siam 
will be dealt with, on the basis of availa- 
bility of exchange, within 15 days from the 
date of this notice, either by the grant of an 
exchange permit or by notification of rejec- 
tion, the application being returned via the 
Authorized Bank; 

4. The manner of submitting applications 
remains unchanged; applications will be ac- 
cepted only for goods on the revised priority 
list, subject to the availability of exchange; 

5. The decision on all new applications for 
exchange will be notified by the Bank of Siam 
to Authorized Banks within 5 days of receipt 
of the application; if exchange is granted, 
the necessary permit will be sent to the Au- 
thorized Bank; if exchange is refused, the 
application will be returned with a rejection 
slip; applications for reconsideration of any 
rejections may be made, in writing only, 
through an Authorized Bank to the Secretary 
of the Foreign Exchange Board, Bank of Siam, 
and will be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting; 

6. Applications for exchange other than for 
imports will (mutatis mutandis) be dealt 
with in a manner similar to that prescribed 
under the foregoing paragraphs 3, 4, and 5. 
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The following priority list for imports su- 
ersedes all previous lists issued. Importers 
are hereby notified that applications for for- 
eign exchange will be accepted only for goods 
on this list. 

General: Goods, not enumerated here- 
under, which in the opinion of the Board are 
urgently needed for the continuance of 
Siamese production, industry, or transporta- 
tion, or which are to be imported for essential 
Government requirements. 

Foodstuffs : Milk, sterilized, condensed, or 
dried; (excluding preparations 
thereot ). 

Oils and Greases 
oil; lubricants 

Chemical Products (other than drugs): 
Acetone; alum sulfate; ammonia gas; bleach- 
ing powder (chloride of lime); caustic soda 
and caustic potash; chlorine; formic acid and 
other coagulants for rubber; hydrochloric 
acid; lead phosphorous; oxygen gas; potas- 
sium chlorate; potassium permanganate; sul- 
furic acid; zinc oxide 

Medicines, Drugs, and Medical and Dental 
Supplies: Appliances, instruments, and ma- 
terials peculiar to surgeons’, dentists’, or 
opticians’ use (as enumerated in item 178 
of the customs tariff) and also for physi- 
cians’ use; anesthetics; antiseptics and 
germicides; disinfectants; drugs for the 
treatment of malaria, dysentery, or venereal 
disease; serums, vaccines, and _ biological 
products, for hypodermic medication; other 
medical or pharmaceutical preparations (ex- 
cluding toilet preparations). 

Metals: Agricultural tools, appliances, and 
parts and accessories thereof; bars, tubing, 
and piping, and fittings thereof; bolts and 
nuts; chains and parts thereof; fish hooks; 
hollow-ware and domestic utensils; nails, 
tacks, screws, and spikes; sewing needles; 
sheets (including corrugated sheets, but not 
including foils), plates, sections; tools, hand, 
and parts thereof; wire, wire ropes 

Machinery, the following and parts and 
accessories thereof: Agricultural machinery; 
machine tools; mining machinery; prime 
movers; rice-mill machinery; road-making 
machinery; sawmill machinery; sewing ma- 
chines; welding machines 

Vehicles, the following and parts and ac- 
cessories thereof (including tires and tubes); 
Automobiles of all sorts other than motor- 
cycles; pedal cycles 

Paper: Cigarette paper; 
text books as used by 
paper 

Textiles: Yarns, twists, and threads; raw 
cotton; cotton fabrics of all lamp- 
wick; mosquito nets, made-up; wearing ap- 
parel, composed exclusively of cotton, in- 
cluding hosiery 

Miscellaneous Accumulators, electrical; 
apparatus and instruments especially suited 
for scientific purposes; asphalt; bottles, bags, 
Sacks, containers, barrels, drums, and other 
receptacles for conveyance or packing of 
goods; coal; corks and manufactures thereof: 
dyestuffs; electrical goods and apparatus, 
namely, lamp bulbs, switches, and plugs and 
insulated conductors; fire extinguishers; 
insecticides and fungicides for agricultural 
purposes; lamps and lanterns (other than 
electric) and parts and accessories thereof; 
printing and writing inks; tar 


sugar 


Benzine; kerosene; fuel 


exercise books and 
students; newsprint 


sorts; 





Miscellaneous fibers produced in Man- 
churia during the first 9 months of 1946 
(with comparable 1945 figures in paren- 
theses) included: cotton, 21,311 metric 
tons (123,368); blue hemp, 5,562 metric 
tons (9,021): green hemp, 4,263 metric 
tons (10,533); flax, none (14,264): and 
jute, 209 tons (44,929). 


September 20. 1947 


Colony of 
Singapore 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Holders of Import Licenses for Certain 
Goods Asked to Produce Proof That Irrevo- 
cable Letters of Credit Had Been Estab- 
lished.—A notification published in the 
Straits Times August 21, 1947, stated that all 
importers holding import licenses on hard- 
currency areas for specified commodities 
must produce proof before August 29 that an 
irrevocable letter of credit had been opened 
in each case. Failure to produce such proof 
would result in the cancellation of such 
license, the notification continued. The 
specified commodities are as follows: Alumi- 
num sheets, abalone, adzes, axes, hammers 
and hatchets, copper wire, corrugated and 
plain sheets, crown corks, dyes, electric fit- 
tings, evaporated milk, powdered milk, ex- 
panded metal, files, flints, flashlights and 
bulbs, glass tumblers, jute twine and yarn, 
made-up textiles, old newspapers, padlocks, 
pencils, pens, playing cards, printing paper, 
radios, saccharin, spectacle lenses, squids 
(dried), watches, clocks, and writing paper. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, September 
13, 1947, for preceding notification. | 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Import Permits No Longer Required 
for Certain Commodities.—Special import 
permits are no longer required for the im- 
portation of the following goods into Switzer- 
land, according to ordinance No. 47 of the 
Federal Department of Public Economy of 
June 24, 1947, published in Feuille Officielle 
Suisse du Commerce on June 26 and effective 
July 1, 1947: Figs, dried or roasted; tea; fish, 
dried, salted, or smoked, in all kinds of con- 
tainers; intestines; bone and bone ash; 
potash fertilizers; pharmaceutical products 
in powder or tablet form; resins of all kinds 
for industrial usage; colophony; pitch, un- 
manufactured; animal oils of all kinds 


Union of South 
Africa 
Economic Conditions 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY— 
JUNE 1947 


During the first 6 months of 1947, 
United States exports to the Union of 
South Africa had a value of $209,891,000, 
which was almost double the value of ex- 
ports during the comparable period of 
1946, according to United States official 
statistics. On the other hand, imports 
into the United States from South Africa 
in the first half of 1947 amounted to 
$37,671,000, a decline to almost one-half 
the value of imports for the like period 
of 1946. 

Exports of machinery and vehicles 
amounted to $70,613,000 and _ textile 
products, $67,763,000, during the first 
half of 1947. These two commodity 


groups comprised more than 66 percent 
of total exports for the period. Cotton 
manufactures exported were valued at 
$41,102,000, and of this amount cotton 
piece goods had a value of $24,097,000. 
Exports of automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, amounted to $29,670,000 with pas- 
senger cars having a value of $16,275,000. 
Exports of both cotton manufactures and 
automobiles, parts and accessories, 
showed an increase of four times the 
value of those exports for the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 

The decreased value of total imports 
during the first half of 1947 as compared 
with the like period of 1946 was occa- 
sioned by a decline in the value of the two 
largest import items, diamonds and wool. 

Imports of diamonds dropped drasti- 
cally from $37,394,000 for the first half 
of 1946 to $13,114,000 for the first 6 
months of 1947. Wool imports, which 
amounted to $26,674,000 for the first half 
of 1946, declined to $9,907,000 for the like 
period of 1947. Furs, the third ranking 
import from the Union, held their own 
with a slight rise from the imports for 
the 1946 period. 

During the first 6 months of 1947, the 
United States imported $296,717,000 
worth of gold from the Union, which, to- 
gether with the merchandise imports of 
$37,678,000, brought total imports to 
$334,388,000. United States exports to 
South Africa amounted to only $209,891,- 
000, resulting in an import balance of 
trade of $124,497,000 at the end of June 
1947. However, the exact balance of 
trade between the United States and the 
Union of South Africa is difficult to as- 
certain as United States trade statistics 
show direct imports only and do not in- 
clude the indirect imports of diamonds 
and gold which are received by the 
United States via third countries. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


Basic GASOLINE RATION TO BE ABOLISHED 


In accordance with the new economy 
program announced recently by the 
British Government, the basic gasoline 
ration, which permitted travel of ap- 
proximately 270 miles each month for 
all drivers, will be eliminated effective 
October 1. 

The new measure will abolish pleas- 
ure driving, and, in addition, gasoline 
rations for commercial operators and 
other necessary driving will be reduced. 
Limited quantities of gasoline will re- 
main available for the use of foreign 
travelers and businessmen in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Minister of Supply has announced 
that as a result of the abolition of the 
basic gasoline ration, only essential users 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


CANADA’S HOPS AND MALT SITUATION 


Canada is reported to have produced 
2,000,000 pounds of hops in 1946. British 
Columbia produced 1,704,000 pounds; 
Ontario, 236,000 pounds; and Quebec, 
60,000 pounds. 

In the years 1936 to 1945 the total 
amount of hops used in Canada increased 
but the rate of hops used per gallon of 
beer decreased. The Dominion Brewers 
Association has reported that 63,363,375 
imperial gallons of beer were produced in 
the January—May period of 1947, as com- 
pared with 58,385,350 and 49,690,925 gal- 
lons in the corresponding periods of 1946 
and 1945, respectively. In the first 5 
months of 1947 malt used by Canadian 
brewers totaled 3,615,713 bushels, as 
against 3,337,776 and 2,740,056 bushels in 
the January—May periods of 1946 and 
1945, respectively. 

In 1946 Canada imported 3,666,287 
pounds of hops, of which 3,650,248 pounds 
came from the United States and the 
remainder from Czechoslovakia. During 
the first 5 months of 1947, imports to- 
taled 578,002 pounds; of this amount 
425,826 pounds were from the United 
States and a much higher percentage 
than in 1946 came from Czechoslovakia 
(152,176 pounds). 

Canadian exports of hops in 1946 
amounted to 140,664 pounds as compared 
with 121,000 pounds in 1945 and 182,000 
pounds in 1944. In December 1946, 24,097 
pounds of hops were exported to the 
United States. 

Exports for the first 5 months of 1947 
amounted to 104,436 pounds, of which 
98,949 pounds went to the United King- 
dom, 4,498 pounds to Jamaica, and 989 
pounds to Eire. 

Canada imported 36,799,298 pounds of 
malt in 1946, all of which came from the 
United States. Imports during the first 
5 months of 1947 amounted to only 
954,545 pounds as compared with 22.,- 
540,476 pounds in the like period of 1946. 

Exports of malt from Canada in 1946 
amounted to 20,343,744 pounds. Cuba 
was the chief purchaser of Canadian 
malt, and other countries, in order of 
quantity purchased, were: Union of 
South Africa, Puerto Rico, Newfound- 
land, United States, Dominican Republic, 
Jamaica, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, 
Hong Kong, and Nicaragua. The amount 
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exported to the United States was l,- 
227,132 pounds. 

Officials are of the opinion that prices 
of hops this year will average between 
80 and 90 cents per pound; the 1946 crop 
averaged only 75 cents, and the 1945 crop, 
82 cents. 


F e 
Bristles 
CONDITIONS ON TSINGTAO (CHINA) 
MARKET 


Tsingtao dealers fear that the bristle 
trade is definitely lost to them and that 
eventually the business will be confined 
to the Central Trust of China, as is al- 
ready reportedly the case in Shanghai. 
No bristles were exported from Tsingtao 
during the month—indeed, for some 
time previously. 

The price for the 55-case assortment 
was about CN$100,000 per catty during 
the month of July (CN$12,000=about 
US$8.33 at the official exchange rate). 
The end-of-the-month quotation was 
about US$8 per pound c. and f. New York. 
Stocks on hand at the end of July were 
approximately the same as at the end 
of June—about 500 in Tsingtao 
and 400 cases in Weihsien. 

Some Tsingtao dealers have asked for 
counteroffers against bids, but very 
little trading is possible unless they re- 
duce their prices to about CN$60,000 
per catty. A few cable inquires re- 
ceived from the United States evidence 
continued interest, but the prices offered 
were around US$4.75 for the 55-case as- 
sortment—too low to permit any busi- 
ness. 


cases 


| . 
Chemicals 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY To BE EST/BLISHED 
IN SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


The Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., 
Australia, plans to establish a £1,000,000 
chemical industry in Sydney, according 
to the foreign press. The beginning of 
production depends on the availability 
of building materials and plant equip- 
ment. Cellulose-acetate output will be 
sufficient to meet all domestic require- 
ments, it is stated. 


ARGENTINA’S OUTPUT OF PEROXIDE 


Production of hydrogen dioxide (per- 
oxide) in Argentina has been declared by 
the Secretary of Industry and Commerce 


to be of “national interest.” 


Output js 
said to be sufficient to meet Argentine 
requirements, and 70 percent of the ma. 
terials utilized are of domestic origip. 
Limited imports are desired, however 
for comparison purposes, and the im. 
portation of 50 metric tons annually wij 
be permitted. 


SODIUM-SULFATE SUPPLIES, SASKATCHEWAN, 
CANADA 


The capacity of the sodium-sulfate 
reservoirs of the Saskatchewan govern. 
ment’s plant at Chaplin Lake, Canada, 
will be increased from 50,000 tons to at 
least 80,000 to meet growing demand. 
according to a Canadian chemical pub- 
lication. 

Total sodium-sulfate production in the 
Province of Saskatchewan in 1946 was 
105,768 tons, valued at $1,030,546, com- 
pared with 93,068 tons, worth $884,322. 
in 1945. In addition to the government 
plant, there are sodium-sulfate works at 
Bishopric, Ormiston, Gladmar, and Palo. 

Salt deposits in the Province are suf- 
ficient to supply kraft-paper mills, cop- 
per-nickel refineries, glass factories, and 
other users 


NEW CHLORINE PLANT, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Contracts have been awarded for the 
new chlorine plant having a 60-ton daily 
capacity, at Beauharnois, Quebec, Can- 
ada, and construction was scheduled to 
begin in August. The cost is etsimated 
at $4,000,000. 

CANADA’S EXPORTS ADVANCE 

Canadian exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the first half of 1947 
were more than $9,500,000 greater in 
value than in the corresponding period 
of 1946, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Totals were $42,698.- 
000 and $33,010,000, respectively 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHILE'S NITRATE 
INDUSTRY 


The Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corpora- 
tion, Chile, has announced that nitrate 
production in the 1946-47 fertilizer year 
ended June 30, 1947, amounted to 1,602,- 
063 metric tons, compared with 1,603,820 
in the preceding year. Exports in 1946- 
47 were 1,571,898 tons and in 1945-46 
totaled 1,614,615 tons. 

A new process has been developed for 
the recovery of potassium nitrate which 
entails the conversion and concentration 
of potash present in low-grade nitrate 
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ore. The method is being used with con- 
siderable success at the Victoria plant of 
the Compania Salitrera Tarapaca y 
Antofagasta and may be installed at the 
factories of the Campania Salitrera 


Iquique. 
PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of phosphates in France 
in the fertilizer year July 1947 to June 
1948 is estimated at 234,000 metric tons 
of P.O; as superphosphate, 78,000 tons 
as natural phosphate, and 90,000 tons as 
pasic slag, according to the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Industrial Production. 
Domestic requirements for P.O, in the 
calendar year 1948 are estimated at 500,- 
000 tons. 

A shortage of sulfuric acid in limiting 
current production of superphosphates. 
It would be necessary to import an addi- 
tional 110,000 to 120,000 tons of pyrites 
to increase sulfuric-acid production to a 
level permitting full utilization of super- 
phosphate capacity. Sulfuric-acid pro- 
duction is now at 90 percent of the 1938 
level and at 65 to 75 percent of capacity. 

Some increase in the output of basic 
slag is expected if steel production is in- 
creased. 


PoTASH PRODUCTION, U. S. ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Production of potash in the United 
States Zone of Germany has fluctuated 
considerably in 1947. It dropped from 
5.411 metric tons in January to 37 in 
February. In March output rose to 
1,336 tons and in April reached 11,595 
tons. May production declined approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons—to 10,510 tons. 


SULFUR TRANSACTIONS CONTROLLED BY 
STATE, HUNGARY 


Sulfur is not mined in Hungary, and 
the country’s requirements of this ma- 
terial have been met by imports from 
Italy. Small quantities of pure sulfur 
are produced from waste metal sulfides. 

Sulfuric acid is manufactured from 
pyrites, most of which are imported from 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Some acid is 
made from domestic pyrites mined at 
Recsk. 

All transactions in sulfur and sulfur- 
containing minerals and compounds 
have recently been made a State mo- 
nopoly. 


PROSPECTS FOR JAPAN’S NITROCELLULOSE- 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


The monthly production capacity of 
the Japanese nitrocellulose-plastic in- 
dustry is 595 metric tons of new celluloid. 
Equipment was overworked during the 
war, but extensive repairs could increase 
capacity to 750 tons monthly. Because 
of shortages of coal and raw materials, 
output in the 5 months January—May 
1947 averaged only 163 tons per month, 
including reclaimed celluloid. 
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When materials are freely available, 
the industry hopes to regain the place it 
held in 1937, when 7,500 tons of cellu- 
loid were exported. Only small amounts 
of manufactured goods are now being 
exported. 


COCONUT-SHELL DISTILLATION PLANT, 
INDIA 


Cochin Chemical Industries, Ldt., In- 
dia, are establishing a coconut-shell dis- 
tillation plant, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. It is planned to 
manufacture activated carbon, with full 
recovery of byproducts. 


PsINT FACTORIES MANUFACTURING PLASTICS, 
INETHERLANDS 


Before the war the Sikken paint fac- 
tories, Netherlands, began research in the 
field of plastics and by 1937 were produc- 
ing the more important plastics used in 
the manufacture of paint and varnish. 
At present, alkyd, modified phenolic, 
alkyd-phenolic, maleic, and urea resins 
are made. 

Manufacture of a drying oil has begun 
recently, and because of this product’s 
rapidly growing importance it was de- 
cided to transfer its production to an in- 
pendent factory, Synthese Ltd., which 
will make synthetic resins exclusively. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF NITROGEN, 
NORWAY 


Production capacity of Norsk Hydro 
Kvaelstof A. B., Norway, will be increased 
to 150,000 metric tons of nitrogen an- 
nually when the company begins to use 
the power station at Glomfjord, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical publication. 
The station was built by the Norwegian 
Government and 80,000 kilowatts of its 
£8,000-kilowatt capacity have been leased 
to Norsk Hydro for a period of 60 years. 

The company will use the extra energy 
to manufacture liquid ammonia to be 
shipped to its plant at Heroeya, where 
it will be employed in the production of 
calcium nitrate. 


POLAND'S EXPORTS OF BENZOL 


Poland’s exports of benzol are expected 
to reach 15,000 metric tons in 1947, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. It is hoped 
that this figure will be doubled in 1949. 


INDIA, PRINCIPAL DESTINATION OF U. K.’s 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


India retained its place in the first half 
of 1947 as the United Kingdom’s prin- 
cipal customer for chemicals, drugs, dyes, 
and colors as in the corresponding period 
in 1946, according to the Board of Trade. 
Exports of these products to India in the 
two 6-month periods were worth £4,412,- 
800 and £3,744,506, respectively. 


U. K..’s Exports OF SODIUM PRODUCTS 


The United Kingdom’s exports of caus- 
tic soda in the first half of 1947 dropped 


to 680,858 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds) from 1,807,980 in 
the period January-June 1946, according 
to the Board of Trade. 

Exports of sodium carbonate and bi- 
carbonate also declined substantially— 
from 2,044,559 hundredweight in Janu- 
ary—June 1946 to 997,558 in the first 6 
months of 1947. 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, SPAIN 


Spain’s imports of fertilizers in 1946 
were worth approximately $2,840,000, ac- 
cording to unofficial sources. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Factory production of butter and 
cheese in Australia during the 11 months 
ended May 1947 totaled 130,462 and 
39,514 tons, respectively, compared with 
138,667 tons of butter and 38,812 tons 
of cheese in the like period of the 1945-46 
season. 

The Australian dairying industry in 
July began the 1947-48 season under 
much more favorable conditions than 
existed in the preceding year. Not only 
were seasonal prospects better in the 
dairying districts of New South Wales 
and Queensland, but dairy cattle in gen- 
eral were in much better condition. It 
therefore appeared probable that the to- 
tal output of dairy products in the 
ensuing season would be greater than in 
1946-47. 

Exports of 54,532 tons of butter and 
22,477 tons of cheese in the 11 months 
ended May 1947 compared with exports 
of 56,871 tons of butter and 13,523 tons 
of cheese in the corresponding period of 
the 1945-46 season. 


Fruits 
DRIED-FRUIT PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Mid-July official estimates of the Aus- 
tralian 1947 dried-vine-fruit pack in each 
State show that production was reduced 
even more than was at first expected be- 
cause of the unfavorable conditions 
existing at the time of the harvesting 
and drying of the grapes. The total pack 
of sultanas, currants, and lexias was es- 
timated by State authorities at 58,387 
tons, as compared with 68,032 and 72,312 
tons in 1945 and 1946, respectively, and 
average annual production of 83,000 tons 
in the 10 years ended 1944. However, a 
very recent estimate made by probably 
the best authority on the Australian 
dried-fruit industry indicated that pro- 
duction in the current season will reach 
59,900 tons, comprising 42,600 tons of 
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sultanas, 11,300 tons of currants, and 
6,000 tons of lexias. The latest figures 
on production in 1946 are: 51,318 tons of 
sultanas, 13,923 tons of currants, and 
7,071 tons of lexias. 

When the 1947 dried-fruit pack was 
estimated at 64,000 tons earlier in the 
season, the following allocations were 
made: Australia, 19,000 tons; United 
Kingdom, 28,500 tons; Canada, 11,500 
tons; New Zealand, 4,500 tons; and other 
countries, 500 tons. Allocations now will 
be revised. The State Dried Fruit Boards 
consider that 19,000 tons is the irreduc- 
ible minimum for the Australian mar- 
ket, so that exports will have to be re- 
duced. It is believed that little, if any, 
reduction will be made in the quota for 
the United Kingdom, but that alloca- 
tions to Canada and New Zealand will 
be cut. 

Final estimates of the 1946-47 dried 
tree-fruit pack are as follows: Prunes, 
1,995 tons; peaches, 345 tons; apricots, 
1,202 tons; nectarines, 12 tons; and pears, 
274 tons. Packers are allowed to dis- 
pose of the entire packs of these fruits 
on the Australian market. However, it is 
understood that small quantities may be 
exported, principally to New Zealand. 

There is no change in the estimated 
production of 900 tons of dried apples 
in the 1946-47 season. 


CANADA’S DRIED-APPLE PRODUCTION 


The 1946 Canadian dried-apple pro- 
duction has been officially revised to 
4,366,000 pounds, of which 2,393,000 
pounds were produced in Nova Scotia 
and 1,968,000 pounds in British Colum- 
bia. There are no commercial evaporat- 
ing plants in Ontario; however, about 
5,000 pounds of apples were dried by 
farmers. 

The United Kingdom contract has not 
been renewed. It has been expected that 
the dollar shortage in Britain might pre- 
vent a 1947 contract, but recent reports 
indicate a prospective apple harvest in 
England which may meet domestic needs. 

The present market situation for de- 
hydrated apples has caused the commer- 
cial driers, especially those in Nova 
Scotia, to consult marketing specialists 
about a market before they begin proc- 
essing. 

Preliminary estimates are that the 1947 
apple crop will be about 2,800,000 bushels 
less than in 1946, or approximately 
16,500,000 bushels as compared with 
19,300,000 bushels in 1946. Neverthe- 
less, Ontario’s crop is reported to have 
increased more than 40 percent from 
1946, with about 2,910,000 bushels, while 
British Columbia’s and Nova Scotia’s are 
reported to have advanced approximately 
20 and 30 percent, respectively. 


CrTrus CROP IN PALESTINE 


Palestine’s 1947-48 citrus crop has been 
estimated at approximately 12,000,000 
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boxes or about 20 percent more than the 
1946-47 yield. The crop will again be 
marketed under the direction of the 
Citrus Control Board, and negotiations 
for the disposal of the larger part of the 
fruit were being conducted with the 
British Ministry of Food in July. It is 
expected that from 9,000,000 to 10,000,009 
boxes will be sold to Great Britain at 
prices ranging from Qs. to 16s. per box 
f. 0. b. 

For the first time in 5 years loans for 
citriculture are to be handled by private 
enterprise, Government guaranties hav- 
ing been discontinued. Banks have com- 
bined under the lead of Barclays Bank, 
and it is expected that reasonable credits 
at an interest rate of 5 percent will be ob- 
tainable. Government support is now 
restricted to a 50 percent participation 
in the cost of combatting the disease, 
black scale. 


Grains and Products 


AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT CROP AND EXPORTS 


Australia’s 1947-48 wheat crop was ex- 
pected in July to reach 170,000,000 
bushels; if conditions continued favor- 
able and the crop was not attacked by 
rust, a yield of 200,000,000 bushels was 
possible. Farmers in the States han- 
dling wheat and other grains in bags 
feared a shortage of burlap bags, but 
Government officials did not expect any 
difficulty unless the wheat crop exceeded 
200,000,000 bushels. The Australian rec- 
ord harvest was 214,000,000 bushels in 
1932-33. Final 1946-47 production fig- 
ures were revised to 115,490,000 bushels 
from 12,526,000. 

In the 11 months ended May 1947 
Australia exported 117,305,135 bushels of 
wheat, valued at £A5,809,000, principally 
to India and New Zealand. In the same 
period exports of flour amounting to 
1,380,995,200 pounds, valued at £Al19,- 
933,000, went chiefly to Malaya, Ceylon, 
United Kingdom, Mauritius, India, and 
China. 


INCREASE IN RICE HARVEST, NEw SOUTH 
WALES, AUSTRALIA 


The rice harvest in New South Wales, 
Australia, was completed in June 1947, 
and indications are that the crop will 
amount to about 56,000 tons of paddy 
rice which, with the exception of a small 
amount reserved for essential domestic 
requirements, will be available for ex- 
port after processing. This 1946-47 crop 
compares with a yield of 50,806 tons in 
the 1945-46 season. 


Veats and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Meat production in Australia in 1947 is 
estimated at 875,000 tons, which includes 
465,000 tons of beef and veal, 190,000 


tons of mutton, 130,000 tons of lamp 
and 90,000 tons of pork. ; 

Exports of meats from Australia in the 
11 months ended May 1947 (with ex. 
ports for the first 11 months of the 1945. 
46 fiscal year in parentheses) were: 
Beef, 70,814 tons (47,485) ; mutton, 22,771 
tons (7,460) ; lamb, 49,401 (16,433) ; pork 
8,179 (13,311); and canned meats. 49,574 
(42,358). 


General Products 


BICYCLES REGISTERED; ACCESSORIES 
IMPORTED, CEYLON 


Bicycles registered in Ceylon number 
217,492, and authorities estimate that as 
many are unregistered in outlying djs. 
tricts. Practically all are British. Ac. 
cessories valued at 130,000 rupees (1 
rupee approximately 30 cents in United 
States currency) are imported each year, 
Included are steel tubing, tires and tubes. 
chains, saddles and springs, spokes, 
valves, pumps and bells, sprockets, ped- 
als and reflectors, and small hardware. 
All of these are in short supply. Bicycle 
dealers in Colombo number 36 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN LUXEMBOURG 


Production of the iron and steel indus- 
try of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
is reported to be approaching the level] 
of prewar activity 

Blast furnaces lighted numbered 17 in 
July, compared with 16 in June and 12 
at the beginning of the year. 

Pig-iron production increased from 
105,000 metric tons in January 1947 to 
132,000 tons in April, 140,711 in May, 
158,000 in June, and 171,400 tons in July. 

Compared with 96,000 metric tons of 
steel produced in January, output 
amounted to 127,123 tons in April, 133,- 
396 in May, 146,900 in June, and 162,800 
tons in July. 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION 


Great Britain’s production of steel in- 
gots and castings in July 1947 was at an 
annual rate of 11,007,000 tons, compared 
with the rate of 13,206,000 tons in the 
preceding month and 11,759,000 tons in 
July 1946. The decrease is attributed to 
limited coal supplies and the impact ot 
vacation arrangements. 

For the first 7 months of the year (up 
to the week ended August 2, 1947) total 
steel production amounted to 7,040,000 
tons. To achieve the goal of 12,500,000 
tons in 1947, it will be necessary for pro- 
duction during the remainder of the year 
to be stepped up to an annual rate of 
13,500,000 tons. Achievement of this goal 
reportedly will depend largely on an addi- 
tional output of pig iron. 
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Two additional blast furnaces began 
operations at the beginning of August, 
and six more are planned to be blown in 
pefore the end of September. Produc- 
tion of pig iron at the increased rate is 
dependent entirely on an adequate allo- 
cation of coking coal. 


Leather and 
Products 


GOATSKIN EXPORTS, TANGIER 


Exports of goatskins from the Zone of 
Tangier to the United States during the 
second quarter of 1947 were valued at 
$275, and Moroccan leather articles, 


$2,825. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF HIDES AND 
SKINS, NEw ZEALAND 


Production of hides and skins in New 
Zealand during the second quarter of 
1947 was as follows: Cattle hides, 283,- 
946: calfskins, 9,596; sheepskins, 921,- 
807: lambskins, 3,224,009. 

Exports during the first 2 months of 
1947 included 4,800,818 pounds of sheep 
and lamb skins and 21,558 deerskins-: 


Swiss Buy More FOREIGN SHOES THAN 
BEFORE WAR 


Imports of shoes of all kinds into 
Switzerland during the first 5 months of 
1947, amounting to 852,200 pairs, ex- 
ceeded total imports in 1938 (837,300 
pairs), according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. 


Machinery. 


Agricultural 


AUSTRALIAN TRACTOR SITUATION 


While Australia may have tractors for 
export by 1948, according to a recent 
manufacturing survey, the domestic de- 
mand for 5,000 tractors for this year is 
not expected to be met. 

Token shipments overseas will be per- 
mitted to preserve the nucleus of for- 
eign trade, but precautions will be taken 
to insure the availability of machinery 
to harvest cereal crops already sown in 
Australia. 

Export controls are expected to be re- 
moved after urgent local demands have 
been met. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


IMPORTS OF FooD MACHINERY ENCOURAGED, 
AUSTRALIA 


Increased production of basic food- 
Stuffs is planned in Australia as a part of 
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the plan for aid to Britain. To insure 
the realization of this proposal, care re- 
portedly is to be taken that no restric- 
tions are placed on the importation of 
machinery required by primary indus- 
tries. 


U. S. Roap MACHINERY BEING PURCHASED 
BY MADAGASCAR 


Considerable United States surplus 
machinery for road construction report- 
edly has been purchased or contracted 
for as a preliminary step in the planned 
development of Lake Akaotra basin, 
Madagascar. Most of the work is to be 
done in the next 4 years. 

The 1948 budget for the 10-year plan 
is reported to include 2,004,000,000 Afri- 
can francs for payments and 3,255,000,- 
000 for earmarking. ‘(Approximately 70 
African francs+$1 United States cur- 
rency.) 

Although purchases will be made ulti- 
mately by the Direction des Travaux 
Publics or by the Direction des Chemins 
de Fer, Tananarive, the usual method is 
for local representatives of foreign ex- 
porters to submit offers with applica- 
tions for import licenses and any re- 
quired foreign exchange. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CHINA TO RECEIVE AID IN DEVELOPING DruG 
INDUSTRY 


According to a statement made re- 
cently by the director of the Chinese 
National Institute for Biologicals and 
Chemical Production, China is to receive 
$3,000,000 worth of raw materials and 
other equipment with which to develop 
its drug industry. These supplies will 
come through UNRRA and will be divided 
among nine laboratories now producing 
pharmaceuticals and biological products, 


CINCHONA-BARK EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of cinchona bark from Ecua- 
dor during the first 3 months of 1947 
amounted to 18,713 kilograms, compared 
with 11,982 kilograms in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, an increase of 56 per- 
cent. The value of these exports in the 
January—March period of 1947 was 137,- 
287 sucres, compared with 91,725 sucres 
in the corresponding months of 1946, a 
gain of 52 percent. (1 sucre=$0.0741.) 


U. S. Cop-Liver O11 Imports FROM 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Arrivals in the United States of cod- 
liver oil from Newfoundland amounted 
to 302,449 gallons, valued at $552,066, in 
1946, compared with 216,790 gallons, with 
a value of $126,220, in 1938. In the first 
half of 1947, the United States received 
from that source 54,014 gallons, against 


59,372 gallons in the corresponding period 
of 1946, according to U. S. official 
statistics. 


PENICILLIN SUPPLIED TO BAVARIAN HOSPI- 
TALS, GERMANY 


The public health branch of OMGB 
(Office of Military Government of Ba- 
varia) reported recently that 40,000 
ampules of penicillin from the United 
States, sufficient for treating approxi- 
mately 62,000 persons, were given to Ba- 
varian hospitals during the first half of 
1947. 


Honc Konc’s SHIPMENTS OF CHINESE 
MEDICINES TO U. S. 


Declared exports of Chinese medicines 
from Hong Kong to the United States 
during June 1947 amounted to 31,247 
pounds, valued at US$32,307. Exports 
of these products to the United States 
during the first 2 months of 1947 
amounted to 47,105 pounds, valued at 
US$89,083. 


DruG IMPoRTS, BASRA, IRAQ 


Drug imports through the port of 
Basra, Iraq, from the United States dur- 
ing the period April through June 1947, 
totaled 1,028 units, including boxes, 
cases, cartons, and drums, with a gross 
weight of 96,000 pounds. Imports of 
these products from the United States 
in the first 6 months of 1947 totaled 195,- 
138 pounds. 


EXPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s exports of medicinal 
preparations, drugs, and chemicals to 
the United States in February 1947 were 
as follows: Medicinal preparations and 
drugs, n. e. i., NZ£4,025, and other drugs 
and chemicals, NZ£25,675. January 1947 
totals for the two groups were NZ£3,380 
and NZ£26,605, respectively. The Febru- 
ary 1946 export totals were NZ£4,755 and 
NZ£22,670, respectively. 


Motion Pietures 
and kquipment 


MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN CHILE 
DURING First HALF oF 1947 


During the first half of 1947, French 
films in growing number were exhibited 
in Chile, and a new theater undertook 
to release Russian films on a more reg- 
ular basis than heretofore. United 
States distributors were able to show 
many of the’newer and more popular 
films, despite a scarcity of exchange 
(during the first 5 months of the year 
they received less than 30 percent of 
the amount of exchange granted them 
throughout 1946, when exchange was 
considered fairly tight). 

Film distributors were forced to work 
all during the first half of 1947 with- 
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out any definite information as to the 
amount of dollars they were to be al- 
lowed for their operations during the 
year. At the end of the second quar- 
ter, however, arrangements were made 
which it is hoped will assure sufficient 
funds for a satisfactory turn-over, even 
through distributors consider that the 
demand is so great that the amount they 
had been promised will not be sufficient 
to meet it. 

The local motion-picture industry was 
relatively inactive during the second 
quarter of the year. The situation of 
the large studios “Chile Films” is still 
uncertain. The usual news reels and 
a few shorts were made by the Chilean 
Office of Information and Culture and 
by independent cameramen, but less en- 
thusiasm was evidence among those who 
generally undertake to make feature- 
length films—not more than two or three 
having been undertaken between Janu- 
ary and June. 


ATTENDANCE STATISTICS FOR MOTION PIc- 
TURES IN CZECHOSLOVAK CAPITAL 


During the period October 1946 
through May 1947, a total of 16,826,164 
persons attended theaters showing 
United States pictures in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. On the basis of at- 
tendance for the first 7 months, the total 
attendance at United States films for 
the film year October 1946 through Sep- 
tember 1947 should approximate 30,000,- 
000. This is estimated to be about 30 
to 40 percent of total motion-picture 
attendance in the country. 

A number of United States feature 
films have attendance figures of well 
over a million—considered very high for 
a single feature. A number of pictures 
with war themes are among the most 
popular pictures released in Prague by 
United States film distributors during 
this period. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


INCREASED IMPORTS, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of tur- 
pentine in the first half of 1947 more 
than tripled in quantity those in the 
corresponding period of 1946, according 
to reports by the Board of Trade. Totals 
were 88,783 and 25,247 hundredweight, 
respectively. 

Imports of rosin in January-June 1947 
increased to 687,319 hundredweight, as 
compared with 486,137 in the first 6 
months of 1946. 

Imports of gum arabic into the United 
Kingdom during the month of May 1947 
amounted to 20,352 hundredweight, 
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valued at £67,923, as compared with the 
May 1946 imports of 17,275 hundred- 
weight, valued at £50,384, and the 1938 
monthly average of 10,715 hundred- 
weight, valued at £18,054. Gum kKaraya 
imports were 1,297 hundredweight, 
valued at £12,137; 1,038 hundredweight, 
valued at £8,483; and the monthly aver- 
age for 1938 was included in with all 
other gums and _ resins. For gum 
tragacanth, the imports were 5,151 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £208,054; 2,735 
hundreweight, valued at £206,324; and 
the 1938 average of 698 hundredweight, 
valued at £ 13,954. 








Aid in Placing Orders 
Appreciated in Turkey 


\ Turkish mission which visited the 
United States in 1946 in the interest of 
purchasing machinery and equipment for 
use in construction at the ports of Eregli 
and Inebolu has placed orders totaling 
$1,243,719. 

Included in this total are power shovels 
and cranes amounting to $539.431: 
air compressors, $76,874; well drills, 
$51,202; dump trucks, $148,000; gravel 
plants, $162,847; tires, $37,700; batch- 
ing plant, $27,268; and concrete rein- 
forcing bars, $74,950. 

The pesons responsible for the orders 
have expressed appreciation for the 
cooperation and assistance afforded 
them by United States industry and 
Government. 








The United Kingdom’s imports of 
carnauba and candelilla wax in the first 
half of 1947 were almost double in quan- 
tity those in the corresponding period of 
1946, and more than four times the value, 
according to the Board of Trade. Totals 
were 2,968,336 and 1,535,744 pounds, re- 
spectively, valued at £1,083,404 and 
£237,385 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN EXporRTS 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 6 months of 1947 more 
than doubled in value those in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Totals were 
$3,721,000 and $1,788,000, respectively. 


EXPORTS OF READY-MIXED PAINTS AND 
ENAMELS, U. K. 


Reflecting raw-material and produc- 
tion difficulties, the United Kingdom’s 
exports of ready-mixed paints and en- 
amels in the first 6 months of 1947 


dropped to 151,492 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight~112 pounds) from 184. 
483 hundredweight in the Corresponding 
period of 1946, according to Boarq of 
Trade statistics. Both of these totals 
are considerably below the 228.684 hun. 
dredweight exported in the correspond. 
ing period in 1938. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 


Production of crude petroleum in 
Canada in the first 5 months of 1947 
decreased to 2,971,653 barrels from 
3,248,478 barrels in the comparable pe. 
riod of 1946. Monthly production jp 
1947 amounted to 597,572 barrels in Jan- 
uary, 534,510 in February, 602,088 in 
March, 602,129 in April, and 635,354 in 
May. Output of natural gas increased 
from 23,356,722,000 cubic feet in the first 
5 months of 1946 to 25,941,018,000 cubic 
feet in the corresponding period of May 
1947. 

Total shipments from Canadian re- 
fineries in the period January through 
May 1947 increased to 25,748,184 barrels 
from 22,785,312 barrels in the compara- 
ble period of 1946 

In the first 5 months of 1946 and 1947 
imports of petroleum fuels amounted to 
2,053,644 and 4,419,078, respectively; ex- 
ports totaled only 324,165 barrels and 
436,892 barrels, respectively 

Output of 6,835,728 barrels of refined 
petroleum in May 1947 (compared with 
6,234,799 barrels in May 1946) included 
2,923,882 barrels of motor gasoline, 26,- 
998 barrels of aviation gasoline, 1,529,066 
barrels of heavy fuel oil, 1,264,380 bar- 
rels of light fuel oil, 191,015 barrels of 
kerosene and stove oil, 245,758 barrels 
of tractor distillate, 84,747 barrels of 
naphtha specialties, and 576,880 barrels 
of other refinery products 


Radio 


NUMBER OF LISTENERS’ LICENSES IN- 
CREASED, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The number of effective radio-listen- 
ers’ licenses in the Union of South Africa 
on December 31, 1946, was 397,383, an 
increase of 23,972 over the figure for the 
corresponding date in the preceding year. 
Licenses issued during the year in South- 
west Africa numbered 5,331. It is esti- 
mated that at least 75 percent of the 
radio sets operate on short wave. 


RADIO-EQUIPMENT Exports, U. K. 


An arrangement has been entered into 
between a British radio manufacturer 
and the largest engineering concern in 
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Buenos Aires, Argentina, whereby British 
radio parts will be shipped in unfinished 
form to Argentina where they will be as- 
sembled and placed on the market almost 
as soon as the manufactured product ap- 
pears in the United Kingdom, according 
to the British press. The agreement 
covers a 5-year period. 

The Argentine concern will be fur- 
nished complete test equipment and jigs, 
as well as the necessary technical knowl- 
edge and assistance for completion of the 
imported sets, which are reported to be 
much in demand. This method of han- 
dling Argentine imports of British radio 
equipment was made necessary, the re- 
port states, by an embargo placed by the 
Argentine Government on the importa- 
tion of complete radio sets. 


Scientific and 
Professional 
Equipment 


HospITAL EQUIPMENT TO BE PURCHASED, 
TANGIER 


A modern hospital and a Red Cross 
clinic and dispensary are being erected in 
Tangier, Morocco. Spanish funds are be- 
ing used, and although certain equip- 
ment, such as bath fixtures, laundry 
equipment, elevators, and heating appa- 
ratus, is being obtained from Spain as 
it becomes available, technical apparatus 
and instruments of United States manu- 
facture are to be purchased. 

The hospital will contain 250 beds, and 
floor space sufficient to increase this 
number to 500 is available. It will be 
staffed by Spanish doctors. Officials in 
charge of the hospital hope that even- 
tually it will become a North African 
medical center where conferences, lec- 
tures, and studies will attract qualified 
doctors and professors. The building is 
expected to be completed by the end of 
1947. 

The sections of the hospital devoted to 
infectious diseases and mental cases will 
be in the same building, but will be iso- 
lated from the main part which con- 
tains the operating area with sterilization 
rooms, instrument rooms, patient’s-prep- 
aration room, complete maternity and 
Synecological wards, and rooms for pa- 
tients and resident nurses. 

The new Spanish Red Cross clinic and 
dispensary was expected to be in opera- 
tion by the end of August 1947. It is in 
addition to the present emergency sta- 
tion maintained by the Red Cross near 
the port. It is to be a free clinic and dis- 
pensary, the only one of its kind in Tan- 
gier. 

The Red Cross building will have four 
floors, and will contain laboratories, op- 
erating rooms, X-ray equipment, and a 
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delousing station, as well as receiving and 
consultation rooms, and rooms for pa- 
tients and resident nurses. 

The X-ray, electrotherapeutic, oper- 
ating, anesthetic, sterilization, labora- 
tory, and other technical equipment, as 
well as instruments and some medical 
and pharmaceutical stocks, are to be 
purchased in the United States. 


Shi e 7 
ipbuilding 
ORDERS PLACED BY ARGENTINA 

An order for three ships has been 
placed by the Argentine State Merchant 
Fleet with the Ansaldo Shipyards of 
Sestri Ponente, Italy, and the keel of the 
first ship is reported to have been laid. 
Work on the other two ships is scheduled 
to start within a year. These vessels 
are described as 8,500 deadweight tons 
with accommodations for 450 passengers, 
capable of a speed as high as 20 Knots. 

A decree of April 19, 1947, authorized 
contracts for six motor vessels, three of 
which are to be built in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, and the remaining three 
by Italian shipbuilders. These ships will 
average approximately 7,500 tons each, 
will have refrigeration installations, and 
will be equipped to accommodate a lim- 
ited number of passengers. 

The ships to be built in Halifax will 
be twin-screw motor vessels, 312 feet 
long, with 29-foot beams, and will carry 
3,100 tons of cargo and 100 passengers; 
completion of the three ships is scheduled 
in 24 months, at a cost of $7,000,000. The 
ships under construction in Italy are to 
be similar in size and construction. 

The Italian shipbuilder has under con- 
struction for the Merchant Fleet two ad- 
ditional motor barges of 1,027 deadweight 
tons each. 

A contract has been awarded by an 
Argentine fishing concern for the con- 
struction in Ireland of a whale-oil re- 
finery ship of 21,000 tons, to cost about 
1,500,000 pounds. Described as_ the 
world’s largest whaling-factory ship, it 
will be 257 feet long, have a beam of 77 
feet, and a displacement of 32,000 tons. 
Equipment includes 22 pressure boilers 
for bones, 10 for oil, 8 rotary digesters, 
and machinery for the extraction of liver 
and the elaboration of whale meat. Pro- 
vision also will be made for rapid meat 
freezing. Radar will be included among 
the latest safety and navigation aids. 

Special tanks of 2,240-ton capacity are 
provided for water, which may be dis- 
tilled at the rate of 750 tons a day. Am- 
phibian planes, to be launched by cata- 
pult, will engage in whale spotting, 
weather observations, and other activ- 
ities, and the ship will carry 444 persons, 
including crew, factory, and flying per- 
sonnel. The company ordering this ship 
also is purchasing two tankers of 10,000 


tons each, built last year, and four new 
whale catchers. 

Having sold six old vessels of the Do- 
dero fleet, that same company is author- 
ized to purchase three Liberty-type ships 
and a large tanker. Of six ships recently 
purchased by the company from the 
United States, two have arrived in the 
River Plate from European ports. These 
Victory-type ships have been converted 
to provide accommodations for 814 pas- 
sengers. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 
INCREASED EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


During the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year 1946-47 Australia exported eucalyp- 
tus oil valued at A£199,000, compared 
with A£75,000 in corresponding period of 
the preceding year. 

Australia’s exports of other essential 
oils in the first half of the 1946-47 fiscal 
year were valued at A£48,000 as com- 
pared with A£4,000 in the like months of 
1945-46. 

Exports of perfumery and preparations 
from Austrlia during the first half of 
the fiscal year 1946-47 were valued at 
A£552,000, a considerable increase as 
compared with A£376,000 in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 


BULGARIA’S ROSE OIL 


Output of rose oil in 1947 in Bulgaria 
is estimated at about 500 kilograms, in 
comparison with 794 kilograms in 1946. 
Both of these figures represent a con- 
siderable decrease from the 3,779 kilo- 
grams produced in 1939. 


Soap AND SOAP-POWDER IMPORTS, 
Basra, IRAQ 


Soap and soap-powder imports from 
the United States through the port of 
Basra, Iraq, in the first 6 months of 1947 
amounted to 2,115 pounds and 209 
pounds, respectively. 


PERFUMERY AND SOAP IMPORTS, 
MADAGASCAR 


Imports of perfumery and laundry 
soap into Madagascar and the Comoro 
Islands from the United States in the 
first 4 months of 1947 were as follows: 
Madagascar—perfumery, 808 kilograms 
valued at 11,097,000 francs; laundry 
soap, 147 kilograms valued at 401,000 
francs. Comoro Islands—perfumery, 5 
kilograms valued at 34,000 francs; laun- 
dry soap, none. 


PRODUCTION OF LEMCNGRASS OIL, 
MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s production of lemon- 
grass oil during 1947 was recently esti- 
mated at 30 metric tons. The estimated 
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export surplus for 1947 also was 30 metric 
tons. During the first 4 months of 1947, 
exports of the oil amounted to 8.8 metric 
tons, as compared with 45 metric tons 
for the entire year 1946. 

The area under lemongrass cultivation 
during 1947 was placed at 8,000 hectares, 
or 2,000 hectares less than the 1946 total. 


SOAP PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Soap production in the Netherlands 
Indies during 1947 is estimated at more 
than 10,000 tons, as compared with an 
annual prewar output of at least 80,000 
tons. The industry is concentrated in 
Batavia, Java, and consists of more than 
300 small units, most of which had mush- 
roomed during the Japanese occupation, 
and 6 large establishment which were in 
operation before the war. 

Unilever, the largest of the second 
group, is the local branch of the world- 
wide Lever Bros. concern and was recov- 
ered almost intact following the Japa- 
nese occupation. The remaining five es- 
tablishments are operated under local 
Chinese management, but all six employ 
modern processing methods. 

Production of the larger concerns is 
still only one-eighth that of prewar levels. 
Prospects for increasing output are not 
encouraging, owing to insufficient caus- 
tic-soda imports resulting from world 
shortage, lack of foreign exchange, and 
the decreasing reserves of coconut oil as 
a result of transportation difficulties. 

Inasmuch as the larger soap concerns 
were operated exclusively for the Japa- 
nese during the occupation, the small 
units, employing inexpensive labor and 
materials, prospered. Now, however, 
their production is steadily decreasing 
because they cannot meet the competi- 
tion of the larger establishments. 


PRODUCTION OF ESSENTIAL OILS, SPAIN 


Production of orange, eucalyptus, and 
other essential oils in Spain is again up 
to prewar levels, reports the British press. 

Arrivals of esSential oils into the 
United States from Spain during the first 
half of 1947 were as follows (official U. S. 
Statistics) : 

Cade, 3,563 pounds, valued at $1,520; 
eucalyptus, 8,960 pounds, $8,485: fennel, 
1,102 pounds, $2,707: juniper, 11,534 
pounds, $4,511; lavender, 6,111 pounds, 
$13,961; spike lavender, 106,263 pounds, 
$189,523; orange-flower, 39 pounds, 
$4,289; pennyroyal, 1,102 pounds, $3,829: 
rosemary, 474 pounds, $1,278; rue, 1,543 
pounds, $6,109; sage, 500 pounds, $728; 
and thyme, 6,859 pounds, $15,660. 


Swiss RELAx SOAP RATIONING 


Although the supply of industrial fats 
and oils for the manufacture of soap in 
Switzerland has not yet reached a level 
which would permit total abolition of the 
rationing of soap, controls were recently 
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relaxed. As of July 1, 1947, only grained 
soap and washing powders, including 
synthetic washing materials, have re- 
mained subject to rationing. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL Exports, NEw ZEALAND 


Exports of essential oils and mixtures 
from New Zealand to the United States 
during February 1947 amounted to 
NZ£10.696 and for January 1947 
amounted to NZ£10,926. February 1946 
exports were only NZ£4,368. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


HatrR-NET ExXPoRTS, CHINA 
Declared exports of hair nets from 
Tsingtao, China, to the United States 
during the first 6 months of 1947, 


amounted to 77,727 gross, as compared 
with 84,953 gross in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

In addition, 158 gross of nylon 
and 500 dozen silk crawlnets' were 
shipped to the United States during the 
first half of 1947. 

At the end of June, colored nets were 


nets 


offered at $3.50 per gross (official rate 
of exchange). Prices for white and 
gray nets, which were in short supply 
advanced to $7,75 and $6.50 per gross, 


respectively. 


MANUFACTURE OF TRICOT-KNIT FABRICS 
AND GARMENTS, CUBA 


Rayon and nylon tricot-kKnit fabrics 
for ladies’ outerwear and lingerie will be 
manufactured in a former textile mill 
now being equipped for that purpose, at 
Rancho Boyeros, Habana Province, Cu- 
ba. Operations 
in October 1947. 

Monthly production capacity will be 
250,000 square yards of fabrics and ap- 
proximately 15,000 dozen to 16,000 dozen 
pieces of ladies’ lingerie and outerwear 


are expected to begin 


Silk and Products 

FABRIC PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRANCE 

Silk-fabric 
increased 
skilled 
able says a 
Monthly 
square 


France 
Since 


has 
more 

avail- 

publication 


production in 
substantially 
workers have become 
foreign-trade 
deliveries reached 10,245,000 
meters (1 square meter=1.196 
square yards) in the first 4 months of 
1947. During 1846, monthly deliveries 
apprcximated 6,953,000 square meters, as 
compared with 4,854,000 square meters 
in 1945. 

Silk-fabric exports also have in- 
creased, amounting in value to 3,316.- 
000,000 francs in the first 4 months of 
1947, as compared with 4,380,000,000 
francs for the entire year 1946. 


W ool and Products 


New MILL UNDER CONSTRUCTION, Unioy 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A new woolen mill is under construc. 
tion on the outskirts of Worcester, jn 
the Union of South Africa, according to 
a foreign trade publication. Buildings 
are expected to be ready by March 1948. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


SISAL PRODUCTION, HAITI 


Production of sisal in Haiti during the 
first 6 months of 1947 amounted to 19. 
040,111 pounds, consisting of line fiber, 
14,469,627 pounds; white tow, 463,418 
pounds; and flume tow, 4,107,066 pounds, 
Output for the latter half of the year is 
estimated at 23,175,000 pounds 


BELFAST AREA MAKES LESS LINEN Now 


Linen production in Northern Ireland 
has declined from prewar volume, ac- 
cording to a foreign trade publication. 
From 45 to 55 percent of the flax spindles 
and linen looms have been diverted to 
rayon production 


Wearing Apparel 

BELGIAN RAYON HOSE 
During 1946, 1,700,000 pairs of rayon 
hosiery were produced in Belgium on a 
three-shift 
trade 


basis, according to a foreign 
Estimated annual 
capacity on a two-shift basis is approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 pairs 

The industry consists of about 65 mills 


up to 4,000 workers, 


publication. 


and employs 
GLOVE Exports, U. K. 


Exports of leather gloves from the 
United Kingdom during the first 5 
months of 1947 totaled 43,718 dozen pairs, 


as compared with 31,620 dozen pairs in 


the corresponding period of 1946. Ship- 
ments of “all other ‘except rubber)” 
amounted to 88,808 dozen pairs, as com- 


pared with 59,926 dozen pairs 


r 


Pobaceo and 
Related Produets 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Importation, manufacture, and dis- 
tribution of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts in Czechoslovakia comprise a State 
monopoly, the executive powers being 1n- 
vested in the Central Management of the 
Czechoslovak State Tobacco Monopoly. 

Before the war there were 20 plants 
manufacturing tobacco products, and in 
1947 there were only 12. Czechoslo- 
vakian tobacco is grown mainly in the 
Province of Slovakia. Of a total con- 
sumption amounting to 18,000,000 kilo- 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Radio Congo Belge 
To Have New Status 


The principal functions of Radio Congo 
Belge (the voice of Radio-diffusion Na- 
tionale Belge’ is planned to be trans- 
ferred to a radio station to be established 
in Belgium, according to a report from 
the American Consul in the Belgian 
Congo. It is further planned to reduce 
Radio Congo Belge to the status of a 
relay station for the Belgian operation, 
the change to take place in about 2 years. 

However, the sending strength of Ra- 
dio Congo Belge—50,000 watts—will not 
be reduced, and a European staff of about 
12 persons will be maintained hereafter 
for ordinary station operation and for 
emergency operation in case of disrup- 
tion of service from Belgium. The Euro- 
pean staff of RNB at present numbers 
about 56. Telecommunications techni- 
cians for RNB are supplied by the Tele- 
communications Service of the Belgian 
Congo, and are not included in the above 
figures of European personnel 

An important function of the radio 
station, during the war and now, has 
been its world-wide beamed broadcasts 
At the present time these are being made 
in French, Flemish, English, and Portu- 
guese, 


Electric Energy Output 
Expanding in India 


Of the 40,000 kilowatts of power gen- 
erated by new installations added to the 
Jog Hydro-Electric Works during the 
year, 5,000 horsepower each is being re- 
served for the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay. The Jog central is India’s 
largest single hydroelectric station. Ad- 
ditional expansions, when completed by 
1950, will permit the Jog Works to gen- 
erate 120,000 kilowatts of electric energy. 


Requirements for ““Non-Sched”’ 
Operations Into Canada 


Many applicants for permits to oper- 
ate irregular flights from the United 
States into Canada for commercial pur- 
poses have neglected to give the Cana- 
dian Air Transport Board sufficient time 
and adequate information to enable the 
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In the 


Board to consider their requests. 
interest of such applicants, listed below 


is the 
requires. 


information which the Board 


(a) Full name of the applicant. 

(b) If the applicant is a company. 

(1) The names of the principal officers of 
the company 

(2) The status of the company in its own 
country. 

(3) Whether substantial ownership and 
effective control rests in the citizens of the 
home country 

(c) Documentary proof of 
the Government of the applicant’s country 
to operate a commercial air service, domestic 
and/or foreign 

(d) Particulars of the proposed flight, in- 
cluding the following: 

(1) Whether charter or other type of non- 
scheduled flight 

(2) Number of passengers 
of cargo 

(3) Starting point and destination and 
relevant dates, together with last stop before 
entering Canada and Canadian airport of 
entry for Customs and Immigration. 

(4) Total charge for flight, together with 
basis upon which charge computed. 

(e) Whether an isolated flight or one of a 
In the latter case, how many flights 
are proposed and will they be operated pur- 
suant to a contract; if so, give details of 
contract 


authority from 


and/or nature 


series 


Applications should be submitted to 
the Board well in advance of the date 
for which the flight is scheduled. 


Hong Kong-United States 
Air-Mail Rates Reduced 


Effective June 11, the air-mail post- 
age rate from Hong Kong to the United 
States was reduced from HK$2.80 per 
half ounce to HK$2.00 (US$0.50), and 
air-letter forms were introduced for the 
first time, the rate being HK$0.40 
(US$0.10). Air mail is now reaching 
San Francisco within 3 days, but mail 
from the United States is still being 
routed via England and frequently re- 
quires more than 2 weeks to reach Hong 
Kong. 


Air France Initiates 
Service to Venezuela 

The inauguration of the new service 
between Venezuela and France, via Mar- 
tinique, recently was effected with the 
arrival of the first plane of the French 





ex, 









air line, Air France, at Lake 
Venezuela. 

According to reports, the service will 
be operated with a Laté 631, which is 
powered by 6 Wright motors and can 
accommodate 46 passengers. 


Valencia, 


Telephone Service 
Extended in Peru 


The Companhia Nacional de Teléfonos 
del Peru, which offers long-distance 
service in the country, has installed 
radiotelephone equipment providing cir- 
cuits, between its existing lines and 
Arequipa, Cuzco, Piura, and Iquitos. 
The equipment consists of RCA 300- 
watt transmitters with directional an- 
tennas. 

These circuits will be connected with 
all points on the existing land-line tele- 
phone system operated by the Compania 
Nacional de Teléfonos, which extends 
from Nazca in the south to Huaraz, 
Chiclayo, and Olmos in the north, and 
Huancayo, La Merced, and Huanuco 
in the east. 

Reportedly, the charges on the new 
circuits will be approximately 11 soles 
(about US$1.69 at the official rate of ex- 
change) for 3 minutes. 

Additional connections are contem- 
plated with Cajamarca, Chimbote, and 
Huallanca in the near future—also, the 
installation of a land-line connecting 
Piura, Sullana, and Talara was planned 
for the future. 


Mobile-Dominican Republic 
Ocean Service Started 


The Swanee Steamship Co. will start 
on August 25, 1947, a biweekly freight 
service between Mobile and Ciudad 
Trujillo, D. R. Three freighters, the 
Samana, Marcoris, and La Romana, will 
operate this service. 


Syrian Airlines Expands 
Operations in Near East 

Syrian Airlines has extended its net- 
work to include Beirut, Kamishlis, and 
Baghdad, and plans to operate into 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, in the near fu- 
ture. The company hopes to obtain even- 
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tually landing rights for commercial traf- 
fic in Kuwait. 

Syrian Airlines is based in Damascus 
and is operated with the technical as- 
Sistance of Pan American Airways. Its 
fleet consists of 2 DC-3’s, and the com- 
pany expects the delivery of a third DC-3 
in September. 


BOAC Launches Weekly 
U. K.-Iran Service 


The British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration (BOAC) has inaugurated DC-3 
service between the United Kingdom and 
Iran. The schedule provides one trip 
weekly in each direction, leaving Lon- 
don on Monday and returning on Thurs- 
day, via the following route: London- 
Marseille-Rome-Athens-Cyprus - Lydda- 
Baghdad-Teheran. One way the fare is 
£90 (approximately $363.15) ; round trip, 
£162 (approximately $653.67). 


Peru Cuts Air-Mail 
Rates in Western Hemisphere 


The Peruvian Government reduced air- 
mail postage rates to postal units in the 
Western Hemisphere, effective Septem- 
ber 1. The reduction in rates was stated 
to be based on the reduction in air-mail 
transportation costs granted by Panagra 
(Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc.), 
and will affect only mail carried by Pan- 
agra. Panagra at present carries all out- 
going air mail from Peru, but it is an- 
ticipated that air-mail contracts will be 
granted eventually to Peruvian Interna- 
tional Airways and other air lines. 

The new air-mail rate from Peru to 
the United States shows a reduction from 
0.55 sol to 0.40 sol per 5 grams or frac- 
tion, to which must be added regular 
postage of 0.15 sol for first 20 grams and 
0.10 sol for each additional 20 grams to 
members of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain, and 0.20 and 0.15 
sol, respectively, to other countries. The 
value of the sol is $0.1538 in U. S. cur- 
rency. 


Brazil Reports Gains in 
Commercial Air Traffie 


Commercial air carriers in Brazil flew 
a total of 32,140,229 kilometers in 1946, 
an increase of 64 percent over the 1945 
total, according to figures recently re- 
leased by the Brazilian Directory of Civil 
Aeronautics. Passenger traffic amounted 
to 514,108 accommodations and 395,150,- 
249 passenger-kilometers—gains of ap- 
proximately 95 and 91 percent, respec- 
tively, over 1945. More modest increases 
were reported for the transportation of 
cargo. The volume of air cargo totaled 
6,623,402 kilograms, or 59 percent more 
than in 1945. 

The Directory’s statistics covered the 
operations of 17 companies, as compared 
with 11 companies in 1945. Cruzeiro do 
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Inadequacy of Syrian Railroads Hampers Economic Developmen 


By Fritz A. M. ALFSEN, American Legation, Damascus 


The most serious problem facing the Syrian authorities at the moment is the re« onstruction and 
extension of the railroads. As at present constituted they are hardly more than a small chain of 
disparate links which are antiquated and rundown and a constant source of annoyance and 
irritation to the public. Constructed for strategic and political reasons rather than for their 
economic value, they have never paid their way in normal years and cannot begin to meet EXpenses 
in their present state of disrepair and divided authority. Some surpluses were earned during the 
war years because of the heavy military traffic for account of the occupying English and French 
forces. 

The management is fully aware of the needs of the roads and has urged reform on Government 
officials. The local press has lately become vocal on the subject, now that the current Operating 
deficits have become known. Recent meetings of the Council of Common Interests have had the 
subject on the agenda; further discussions of the matter have been announced, and the Syrian 
Minister has been discussing the question of the D. H. P. road with the company’s president jp 
Paris. [Nore: “D. H. P.” stands for Damas-Hama-et-Prolongements. | 

Before anything constructive can be undertaken in rehabilitating the roads, however, the matter 
of future ownership and management will have to be determined. While the Hedjaz road, originally 
built by the Turkish Government for the pilgrim traffic to Medina, reverted to the Syrian Govern. 
ment as of March 1, 1945, the D. H. P. road is still in the hands of the French company with its 
main office in Paris. The original concession for the D. H. P. road expired in 1943, but the 
French obtained an extension of time to 1948, pleading that the road was not physically under its 
management or jurisdiction during the years 1940-44, inclusive. The Syrian Government now wil] 
have to come to an understanding with the French on the interpretation of this extension, to deter. 
mine who will get the profits made during the war, what disposition is to be made of equipment 
acquired, and kindred matters. Also, by next year some decision will have to be taken as to 
the sort of company which will operate the road when the French concession expires, whether it 
will be nationalized and how refunding will then be arranged, or whether a joint company will be 
formed or the French authorized to continue on revised terms 

Meanwhile the Government is saddled with the task of straightening out the deplorable financial 
situation of the roads. The D. H. P. is operating with a monthly deficit of more than 300,000 
Syrian pounds, which has to be made good by the Syrian Government to the French concessionaires 
under the kilometric guaranty of the original franchise. In fact, the road was unable to meet its 
pay roll for June, and recourse was had to a Government loan of 250,000 pounds, furnished by the 
Bank of Syria and Lebanon. Application was later made by the road for an additional loan to 
meet the July and August pay rolls. of the ever-mounting deficit of the D. H. P.. the 
Government is now even considering closing down the stretch from Damascus to Beirut, beginning 
next year. 

Not only are the roads operating “in the red” but they have not yet collected the profits which 
they earned during the war English have so far not payment of the 
charges incurred by the British Army. 

The Hedjaz road is fighting a losing battle Rolling stock is 
both short and obsolete, the exploitable roadbed is in poor condition, and its main line to Haifa 
cut by the blowing up of the bridge on the Palestinian border ts other line to Maan in Trans 
jordan is in use on a restricted scale. The manager of the line states that it operates with a 
deficit of more than 100,000 Syrian pounds a month. 

Only when the railroad problem, whose solution is fundamental to the future development and 
prosperity of the country, is solved, or well on the way toward solution, can the Gove rnment hope 
It is, for example, bootless to extend irriga- 
tion and farming if the greater volume of produce achieved cannot be moved to market To put 
Syria’s rails in a position to contribute to the country’s upbuilding, they must not only be repaired 


In view 


years, because the mace 


against almost impossible odds 


to grapple successfully with other pressing problems. 


but the gage must be standardized where required, new equipment purchased, and new essential 
lines built to the agricultural centers now without rail or even proper highway transportation. 
The immediate need for new facilities appears to be to connect the Euphrates Valley and the 
Jezireh district with the coast and Homs and Damascus. Such a road, which would be about 500 
kilometers long, is easily constructed and would not be costly, practically all of the route being on 
level or rolling desert land. The only 
northeast of Damascus, but from there on through Le Qarvatein, Palmyra 


mountainous area is a short bit at Girout, a short distance 
and Deir-Ez-Zor is rolling 
country on which the pipe line from Iraq to Tripoli in Lebanon is laid 





The air line announced that it would 
offer four round trips daily. The flight 
in either direction takes 30 minutes, and 
the one-way fare is £1 10s. (approxi- 
mately $6.06) A round-trip ticket, 
which is valid for 60 days, costs £2 15s. 
(apprceximately $11.10) 


Sul and Panair accommodated the 
greater part of the traffic Together 
they flew 54 percent of the total kilo- 
meters flown by all companies, carried 
46 percent of the over 60 
percent of the passenger-kilometers re- 
ported, and attracted 58 percent of the 
total amount of cargo carried by ai! 


passengers 


San Luis Potosi Boasts 
Gibraltar-Tangier Mlight New Radio Station 
Service » ( ‘te tee 
— Re P we d i _ A new radio station, XELX, is sched- 
uled for inauguration in the city of San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, during September 
1947. Radio Central, S. de R. L. de C. V., 
will have a power output of 1,000 watts, 
will operate on 1120 kilocycles, and will 
be equipped with vertical antenna, a 67- 


The proposed air service by Gibraltar 
Airways Limited between Gibraltar and 
Tangier was scheduled to begin on Satur- 
day, August 30, according to a report 
just received from the American Consu- 
late at Gibraltar 
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meter tower, a recording unit, and a the- 
ater-studio. 

This will be the city’s fifth radio trans- 
mitting station. The others: XEBM. 
1260 kilocycles, 250 watts; XECZ, 1430 
kilocycles, 1,000 watts; XESL, 1340 kilo- 
cycles, 100 watts; and XEXQ, 1400 kilo- 
cycles, 100 watts. 


Argentina Opens New 
Radiophoto Circuits 


Transradio Internacional of Argentina 
has opened a radiophoto circuit direct 
to Switzerland and another to Lisbon, 
portugal. The correspondents in those 
countries are Radio-Suisse, S. A., and 
Companhia Portuguesa Radio Marconi. 


Swedish Steamship Companies 
Plan New Service To Poland 


The Swedish steamship companies 
“Swea” and ‘“‘Haland” intend opening a 
semiregular line between Szczecin, 
Poland, and Swedish ports. There is 
already one semiregular line operating 
on this route, maintained by the Gdynia- 
America Line. When general trans- 
shipments increase, the operators intend 
to sail ships on regular schedules. , 


Polish Air Line Expands 
International Air Services 


During the first 6 months of this year 
the Polish air line Polskie Linie Lotnicze 
(LOT) operated 2,416 flights and carried 
a total of 26,334 passengers and more 
than 108,000 kilograms of baggage, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Embassy in Warsaw. 

In order to build up LOT’s interna- 
tional services, the Polish Government 
purchased from France five large four- 
engine luxury passenger planes of the 
Languedoc type. These planes accom- 
modate 33 passengers. Two of the planes 
are already in service, while delivery of 
the others is expected in the near future. 

Within the last few months Warsaw- 
Paris and Warsaw-Stockholm routes 
have been inaugurated, and LOT expects 
soon to extend its Warsaw-Prague run to 
Zurich, Switzerland. Plans for the so- 
called Balkan Streetcar, running from 
Warsaw to Cairo, via Belgrade, Budapest, 
Bucharest, Sofia, and Lydda, are now be- 
ing completed, and it is expected that air 
communication with the Balkans will be 
available in the early autumn. 


China and United Kingdom 
Interchange Air Services 

The Governments of China and the 
United Kingdom have signed an air- 
transport agreement authorizing the 
initiation of commercial air services be- 
tween the two countries. 

Under the terms of the agreement the 
United Kingdom is permitted to operate 
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to four principal points in China: Kun- 
ming, Canton, Shanghai, and Tientsin. 
China is accorded the right to operate 
to eight points in the United Kingdom 
and its Far Eastern possessions: London, 
Prestwick, Hongkong, Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Kuching, Jesselton, and Labuan. 

The duration of the agreement is for 
4 years. 


Highway Program 
Progresses in Mexico 


The Coahuila Highway Program in 
Mexico is expected to continue at a nor- 
mal rate during the coming months. In 
Durango, work is progressing on the 
Lerdo-Durango City road, with some 
thought that this may be completed next 
year if construction continues as at pres- 
ent. On the Central Highway, work is 
reported as progressing On the sections 
around Parral. 


Peruvian Air Line Initiates 
Lima-Santiago Services 


The Peruvian International Airways 
(PIA) is reported to have inaugurated 
twice-weekly DC-4 services between 
Lima, Peru, and Santiago, Chile. Sched- 
ules released by the company call for de- 
partures from Lima at midnight on Sat- 
urdays and Wednesdays with arrival at 
Santiago at 7:30 a.m. Onward connec- 
tions to Buenos Aires are available 
through transfer to Linea Aérea Nacional 
of Chile. Planes will leave Santiago for 
Lima on Mondays and Fridays at 7:30 
a. m., arriving in Lima at 3:10 p. m. 


Shanghai Customs Announce 
New Postal Regulations 


On August 18, 1947, the Commissioner 
of Customs of Shanghai, China, an- 
nounced that, in accordance with regu- 
lations, only those postal parcels whose 
value does not exceed US$50 or equiva- 
lent value and whose contents are not in- 
tended for sale may be imported with- 
out production of an Import License and 
that the importation of postal parcels for 
trading purposes cannot be allowed 
without a license even though the value 
is under US$50. The onus of proving 
that a parcel is not for trading purposes 
rests with the addressee. 


PAA and CMA Inaugurate 
Mexico City-Madrid Flights 


Pan American World Airways and its 
Mexican affiliate, Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion, inaugurated charter flights 
between Mexico City and Madrid on July 
27, 1947. Since the initiation of this 
service an average of one flight per week 
has been operated with DC-4’s. Pas- 
sengers leave Mexico City on CMA’s reg- 
ular’y scheduled flights to Miami, with 


a stop in Merida. At Miami transfer 
is effected to Pan American World Air- 
ways, and the flight is continued to Ber- 
muda, Santa Maria, and Lisbon, whence, 
under a special arrangement with a 
Spanish air line, the flight proceeds to 
Madrid. The one-way fare between 
Mexico City and Madrid is $500 in United 
States currency. 





Achievements of Geneva 
Parley Called **Little 
Short of Miracle” 


(Continued from p. 5) 


It spells out for the first time a code 
of principles to govern the formation and 
operation ‘of intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements. 

It marks the first recognition in an 
international instrument of the inter- 
dependence of national programs for the 
stabilization of production and interna- 
tional programs for the liberation of 
trade. 

It recognizes the interdependence of 
international private investment and the 
economic development of backward 
areas and emphasizes the importance of 
such development to the well-being of 
all the peoples of the world. 

Back of these general purposes and 
principles there are many details, and 
the delegates at Geneva have been spend- 
ing most of their time on these details. 
It will be remembered in this connection 
that our Government took the earlier 
draft of the charter to the American 
people in public hearings in seven cities, 
in February and March of this year and 
asked them for their criticisms and sug- 
gestions. Almost all of the points which 
were raised at these hearings were in- 
corporated in amendments which were 
introduced by the American delegation 
at Geneva, and I am now glad to report 
that we were successful in obtaining all 
of these changes in the final draft. The 
present charter should therefore be 
closer than the preceding versions to the 
desires of business, agriculture, and la- 
bor in the United States. 


Criticisms Considered 


There are four criticisms that have 
been made by people who have examined 
the charter, and I should like to say a 
word about each of them. 

First, it is said that the charter is 
“idealistic.” In one sense this is true. 
In another sense it is not. The charter 
is idealistic in that it establishes objec- 
tives toward which all countries can 
agree to work. It draws on the exper- 
ience of the past, but it does not direct 
itself to the problems of the past. It 
sets up goals for the future, but it does 
not limit itself to provisions that can 
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work only in normal times. It is con- 
cerned with the actual problems of the 
workaday world, and in this sense its 
idealism is tempered with a realism that 
is clearly practical. 

Second, it is said that the charter con- 
tains a great many exceptions—and this 
is true. But these exceptions are care- 
fully defined. Many of them are tem- 
porary, all of them are limited in extent, 
and no nation will be able to use any 
of them unless it satisfies the condi- 
tions upon which all nations have agreed. 
If it were not for the exceptions the 
charter would not be practical, and it is 
because it is practical that it can be 
expected to work. 

Third, it is said that the charter is a 
compromise. So it is, and so is almost 
every law that was ever passed by Con- 
gress or by the legislature of any State. 
So is every treaty between any two pow- 
ers. So are the Charter of the United 
Nations and the constitutions of every 
international agency that has been es- 
tablished since the war. Compromise is 
a virtue, not a defect. It means that the 
charter will not be imposed by force 
that it will not be rejected because it is 
one-sided, but that it can be voluntarily 
accepted because it meets the needs of 
every country in the world. 

And finally, it is said that the charter is 
long and complicated, and this is true. 
It contains nine chapters, one hundred 
articles, and several thousand words. It 
is probably shorter than some acts of 
Congress; it is certainly simpler than 
the income-tax law; but it is still long 
and complicated. It is complicated be- 
cause the laws and regulations that gov- 
ern international trade are complicated. 
It is complicated because it is realistic 
and practical but the multitude of tech- 
nical detail in the document serves only 
to emphasize the solid basis of agreement 
that has been achieved. 


Regarded as “‘Landmark”’ 


The important thing that we should 
recognize is this: the conference now 
drawing to a close in Geneva is a land- 
mark in the history of international eco- 
nomic relations. It has covered the 
longest period in diplomatic history of 
intensive collabcration on a single docu- 
ment. This committee of 17 nations 
started its work in London in October 
and November last year, carried it for- 
ward in New York in January and Feb- 
ruary, and completed it in Geneva by 
working continuously from April to the 
end of August. It has demonstrated that 
nations, when they have the will to do 
so, can work together peacefully and 
productively for common ends. 

This conference, moreover, has covered 
a wider range of problems than has ever 
been tackled by any other economic con- 
ference in the history of international 
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"53 EXCHANGE RATE 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fo), 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the doh 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed gt 
9 gourdes to a dollar 
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a single document not one agreement but 
six—one on trade policy, one on employ- 
ment, one on economic development and 
international private investment, one on 
cartels, one on commodity arrangements, 
and the constitution of a new United 
Nations agency in the field of interna- 
tional trade. The successful completion 
of any one of these agreements would 
have been an occasion for congratula- 


in the troubled times in which we live !s 
little short of a miracle. 

The work on the world-trade charter 
is not yet done; it goes to the conference 
at Habana in November; it goes to Par- 
liaments and to Congress in the United 
States next year. In the meantime, [ 
hope that the American people will study 
it, analyze it, criticize it, and decide that 
they will give it their support. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board 
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grams (1 kilogram=~2.2046 pounds) in 
1937, 9,500,000 kilograms were grown in 
Czechoslovakia and the remainder (8,- 
500,000 kilograms) was imported. It is 
estimated that the tobacco crop in 1947 
will amount to 5,500,000 kilograms and 
total consumption will be 14,500,000 
kilograms. 

The granting of the $2,000,000 tobacco 
loan in 1946 by the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington made it possible for 
Czechoslovakia to purchase large quan- 
tities of tobacco from the United States. 
This stock of United States tobacco is 
expected to last until the end of 1948. 
It is estimated that, under normal condi- 
tions, Czechoslovakia would import 300 
to 500 tons of cigarette tobacco and 200 
to 300 tons of cigar tobacco. Cigarette 
tobacco is imported chiefly from the 
United States, whereas cigar tobacco 
comes from the Dutch oversea territories, 
also from Brazil and Cuba, and pipe to- 
bacco is imported from Java, the Do- 
minican Republic, Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Argentina. 

The distribution of tobacco products 
is made by the Czechoslovak State To- 
bacco Monopoly through about 300 main 
tobacco storehouses, covering the entire 
territory of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

The revenue received by the Czecho- 
Slovak Ministry of Finance from the 
State Tobacco Monopoly is expected to 
amount to 9,000,000,000 crowns in 1947. 
It is, therefore, an extremely important 
item in the Czechoslovak budget, consid- 
ering that the total income of the bud- 
8et for 1947 is estimated at 48,000,000,- 
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000 crowns. The Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Finance has allowed the free importa- 
tion of tobacco and tobacco products in 
small quantities until the end of this 
year. Quantities admitted duty-free in- 
clude: Up to 600 cigarettes, 600 grams of 
tobacco or 120 cigars. It is believed, 
however, that this exemption will not be 
continued after the close of 1947. 


SITUATION IN CHINA 

China’s flue-cured-tobacco production 
in 1946 fell far short of supplying con- 
sumption requirements, and stocks have 
had to be supplemented by a substantial 
amount of non-flue-cured domestic and 
foreign imports of flue-cured plus a sub- 
stantial amount of stems. Cigarette pro- 
duction in China for the 1946-47 season 
ending September 30, is expected to show 
a substantial increase over that of the 
war period and may eventually approach 
or surpass the level attained before the 
war, 

Indications are that, with normal 
weather, prospective domestic supplies 
available from the 1947 crop of flue- 
cured tobacco in China will be only about 
60 percent of the factory requirements 
for the 1947-48 season if consumption 
continues at the present high rate. Based 
upon a rough estimate of 130,000,000 
pounds (farm-dried weight) for the 1947 
flue-cured domestic crop, and assuming 
factory consumption of leaf at this sea- 
son’s levels of approximately 190,000,000 
pounds (redried weight), a substantial 
requirement of imports is indicated for 
the 1947-48 season. 

A part of the domestic flue-cured pro- 
duction will not be available to large fac- 
tories, but this will be partially offset by 
more than the usual proportion of non- 
flue-cured substituted in low- and me- 


FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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Milan International Fair 


Persons interested in the Milan Inter- 
national Fair should address inquiries to 
John B. Erskine, #2251 135 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Notice in the September 6 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY suggesting 
reference to “Secretary General Fiera di 
Milano, Milan, Italy” is in error. 





dium-grade cigarettes. The extent to 
which China will increase its imports of 
flue-cured tobacco to fill the remaining 
part of the deficit depends upon avail- 
ability of dollar exchange and the policy 
of the Chinese Government on import 
control of leaf tobacco by allocation. 

Imports of leaf tobacco and cigarettes 
into China during the first 7 months of 
the 1946-47 season, according to offi- 
cial statistics, compare favorably with 
those before the war. Total imports for 
the period mentioned were 31,700,009 
pounds of leaf tobacco (excluding 6,700,- 
000 pounds of “tobacco n. o. r.” which 
are believed to be mostly stems from the 
United States) and 1,448,000,000 cigar- 
ettes (pieces). Only 25,400,000 pounds 
of leaf tobacco and 1,701,000,000 cigar- 
ettes were imported during the calendar 
year 1946. Leaf-tobacco imports, as 
usual, were almost all from the United 
States. Since the war, China has im- 
ported more cigarettes than formerly. 
The United States supplied more than 
95 percent of the total cigarette imports 
in the first 7 months of the 1946-47 sea- 
son, thus attaining the position formerly 
held by Great Britain. 





North-Norway Rail Line 
Crosses Arctic Circle 


A new milestone in Norwegian rail- 
way history was reached on July 29 
when a train crossed the Polar Circle 
for the first time on the new North- 
Norway line. Pushed by the Germans 
during the war, the new line north of 
Trondheim was continued by the Gov- 
ernment following liberation and has 
now reached Saltfjellet. 

The first passenger train crossed the 
Circle on August 4 when the Road and 
Railway Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament made an inspection of the 
new line. 

To date, a total of 6,000 kilometers of 
the North-Norway route have been com- 
pleted, and it is expected that regular 
traffic between Trondheim and Ovre 
Saltdal will be established by late fall. 
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World DYE Trade: Oppor- 
tunities and Obligations 
Face the U. S. 

(Continued from p. 4) 


come active as an exporter. It appears 
unlikely, however, that German ship- 
ments of dyes, except possibly to neigh- 
boring markets on the Continent, will 
again assume their former dominance, 
and it is virtually certain that Germany 
will not be a serious competitive factor 
in the course of the next year or so. 


Japanese Prospects Unclear 


Japan likewise presents a problem 
as a manufacturer and exporter of dyes— 
a problem to which no answer is at pres- 
ent available. Before the war Japan had 
achieved virtual self-sufficiency in sup- 
plying its domestic requirements, while 
sulfur black and indigo as well as sig- 
nificant quantities of miscellaneous 
colors were exported, chiefly to China 
(including Manchuria). Japan’s dye ex- 
ports were not confined to East Asia, 
however, but were developing in India, 
the Netherlands Indies, and South 
America. 

Current production in Japan ranges 
around 200 metric tons per month, or ap- 
proximately 10 percent of output in 1938 
and 1939. Apparent annual consump- 
tion in those earlier years was about 
18,000 metric tons; at present, even on a 
greatly reduced level of economy, Japan 
has not sufficient dyes to support the au- 
thorized textile program. 


U.S. Outlook Now 


The generally favorable long-range 
outlook in the United States for coal-tar 
crudes, intermediates, acids, and alkalies 
necessary to produce dyes places the in- 
dustry in a position to meet a domestic 
demand which is believed likely to re- 
main high at least throughout 1948, on 
the basis of opinion in the cotton, rayon, 
and woolen textile trades. 

Potential foreign demand should con- 
tinue good also, and the chief obstacle to 
maintaining the current rate of exports 
will be the varying restrictions imposed 
by nations anxious to conserve their dol- 
lar balances. Dyes being of an essential 
nature may be exempted, however, from 
Some of the more stringent controls. In 
view of this likelihood and the unbal- 
anced world supply, the opportunities 
and obligations of the American dye in- 
dustry in the export field are great and 
compelling. 





Exports of all types of timber from the 
British Zone of Germany to the United 
Kingdom totaled 16,043,640 cubic feet 
during the 4-month period ended June 
1947, according to a foreign publication. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 


August 20, 1947. Opposition must be 
filed before September 22, 1947: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


The Lauson Co 5—-Entire class 
Electrov-nt 14—-Entire class 
King 25—Entire class 
Aerodyne 20—Entire class 
Dakota 22—Entire class 
Oasis_ 14—Entire class 
Swan 18—Entire class 
Lord 8—Entire class 
Lord 14—Entire class 
Lord- : 16—Entire class 
Lord_-_- i 17—Entire class 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 
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D. F., is interested in hardware and machin- 
ery for manufacturing hardware; also, he 
desires to visit factories producing hardware 


plumbing fixtures, and similar gocds 
Scheduled to arrive September 4, via Laredo, 
Tex., for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address 


c/o Johns Manville International Corp., 22 
East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Birmingham, Chicago, Cincinnati, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Toledo, and Washington 

14. Norway—Carl Mortensen, representing 
Carl Mortensen & Co., Megllergaten 12, Oslo, 
is interested in bleached and unbleached 
sheeting, turkish towels, oilcloth, cotton 
sewing thread, men’s heavy knit cotton un- 
derwear, and men’s better-quality shirts. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of August for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Rich, Mor- 
tensen, 17 River Drive, East Norwalk, Conn. 
Itinerary: New York, New Haven, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and Washington 


15. Union of South Africa—Thomas §. B. 
Turnbull, representing Higginson & Turn- 
bull, Yorkshire House, 108 Marshall Street, 
P.O. Box 1269, Johannesburg, is interested in 
obtaining new agencies in the following 
lines: bicycle, motor, industrial and mining, 
building, hardware and tools, domestic ap- 
pliances, agricultural equipment, clothing 
leather, furniture, paint, general merchan- 
dise and novelties, and electrical fittings. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of September for 
an indefinite period. U. S. address: c/o 
Guiterman Co., Inc 35 South William 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, cities on the West 
Coast, and Washington 


Import Opportunities 


16. Belgium—Fr. Van Droogenbrceck & Co., 
38 rue de la Teinturerie, Forest-Brussels, wish 
to export electric lamps and metalworking 
machine tools. 

17. England—The Ideal Manufacturing Co., 
30A Commercial Road, London, E.1., desire to 
export Indie gowns, blouses, and 
suits. 

18. England—Murray & Baldwin (Bath) 
Limited, Crest Works, Chippenham, Wilt- 
shire, offer to export unlimited quantities of 


dresses 
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rade I, tennis bends sawn and machined, 
of laminated birch, beech, and ash. 

19, England Wm. Nankivell & Sons Ltd., 
st, Breward, Bodmin, Cornwall, wish to ex- 
port polished granite memorials of fine- 
grained gray Cornish granite, free from iron 
oxide, taking exceptionally good polish. 
stones in sizes up to 10 feet x 3 feet x 3 feet. 

90, Itely—Soc. An. Musso, 2 Via Lagrange, 
Turin, offers to export and seeks American 
agent for raw silk. Firm states they can 
ship 5,000 kilograms annually, quality 20, 22 
or 13/15 denier, grade “Exquis” or “Seri- 
plane’ 85 90 percent. 

21. Mexico—Ubaldo Alvarez Holguin, Calle 
de Lago Tus 25, Colonia Anahuac, Mexico, 
D. F.,, desires to export light-weight men’s 
hats made of “Luffa,” a fiber extracted from 
gourds. Except for the material employed, 
this hat has all the appearance of a cleft- 
crown, flat-brim, fiber or straw hat, made for 
men’s summer wear in the United States 
It is a very light hat, well finished in light 
gray or natural straw color, with leatherette 
inner band and cloth ribbon. Also, it is 
impermeable, to prevent loss of shape if wet 
Photograph of the hat is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

22. Morocco—Société Africaine de Négoce 
de Financement et de Courtage, 21 Rue 
Rembrandt, Tangier, offers for export the 
following perfume essences 

Price 


Description per kilogram 


Essence of lavender 48-52 percent $15. 20 
Essence of lavender 40 percent . 13..00 
Essence of lavender U.S. A. 30 per- 

cent 10. 20 
Essence of lavandin 3.98 
Essence of Bourbon geranium 23. 65 
Essence of Africa geranium 34. 30 
Essence of Grasse geranium 51. 85 
Essence of Madagascar vetiver 57. 96 
Essence of Grasse petitgrain 45.75 
Essence of pure orange-flowers 419. 50 
Absolute essence of Grasse roses 572. 00 


Absolute essence of Grasse jasmine_ 2, 035. 50 


All are essences of French manufacture, 
at Grasse, to be sent direct from the factory 
to buyer. Available in any quantity, subject 
to prior sale 

23. Netherland Felix Cohen, 81-a Pro- 
venierssingel, Rotterdam, offers for export 
regular carload shipments of poppy seed, 
caraway seed, and mustard seed, 1947 crop 
of Netherland origin. Quality inspection by 
Association of Seed Exporters 


Import Agency Opportunities 


24. England—-Alfred Brunner, 109 Knollys 
Road, Streatham, London, S. W. 16., seeks an 
American agent for chemicals for industrial, 
pharmaceutical, and technical purposes 


Export Opportunities 


25. Belgium—“‘CA-VA-SEUL,” S. A., Vil- 
vorde, seeks purchase quotations for a large 
quantity of bakelite caps for bottles and cans, 
and wads for bakelite or tin caps (2,000,000 
items). 

26. England—Fabric Development Co., 
Ltd., Industry Works, Bradford, Yorkshire 
seeKs purchase quotations for large regular 
quantities for home and abroad, of polyvinyl 
chloride paste, with a great holding power for 
textile fibers 

27. England—H. Incledon & Co. Ltd., 56 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2., seeks quotations 
for building materials such as pipes, sanitary 
ware, tiles, iron and copper sheets, for ship- 
ment to the South African market 

28. England—Stamford Electrical Limited, 
Barnack Road, Stamford, Lincs., desires a 
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source of supply for 2,000 sets, each month, 
of ball bearings with rings and cages ranging 
in size from 1'4 inches to 2 inches to be in- 
stalled in electric motors with 214 to 30 horse- 
power. 

29. France—Société Anonyme des Usines 
Dior, 1 Avenue Marceau, Paris, Seine, desires 
purchase quotations for bismuth-metal, 
acetanilid, butyl alcohol, and phthalic an- 
hydride. 

30. Italy—Societa Imper, 24 Via _ Colli, 
Turin, seeks purchase quotations for 500 
quintals annually of synthetic phenol in 
crystal form (fusion 39-40), for synthetic 
resin products. 

31. Nicaragua—A. Llanes & Co., Managua, 
D. N., desires purchase quotations for 100 
cases of tinplate, 112 sheets to the case; and 
100 kegs of wire nails, 11-inch. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


32. England—J. N. Barker & Co., New Broad 
Street House, 35 New Broad Street, London, 
E. C. 2., seeks agency representation for steel 
sections, rails, hoops, bars, and tubes, for 
sale in England and on the Continent. 

33. England—General Hardwood Co. Ltd., 
120 Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2., seeks repre- 
sentation for timber, plywood, and veneer. 

34. England—Don 8S. Momand Ltd., 57 Al- 
bany Street, London, N. W. 1., desires agency 
representation for pharmaceuticals and 
toilet articles. 

35. Italy—Ignazio Capello, 17 Via Lagrange, 
Turin, desires agency for lubricating mineral 
oils 

36. Mexico—Maquinaria e Ingenieria, S. A., 
Esq. Bucareli y Av. Morelos 62, Mexico, D. F., 
seeks agency for complete line of agricultural 
machinery and implements, including trac- 
tors. 

37. Netherlands—Jacq. Workum, 223 Oude 
Zijds Voorburgwal, Amsterdam, C, seeks 
agency representation for cotton piece goods 
principally drills and jeans for industrial 
clothing, poplins for men’s shirts, woolen 
pullovers, slipovers, machine knitting and 
weaving yarns, baby goods, men’s socks (full 
length), anklets, cardigans, all kinds of 
woolen and cotton underwear, cotton rain- 
coats, and handkerchiefs. 

38. Union of South Africa—Belgo-Afric 
Agencies, P. O. Box 8935, Johannesburg, seeKs 
representation for all kinds of candies. 

39. Union of South Africa—South African 
Trade Supplies, Progress Buildings, 156 Com- 
missioner Street, Johannesburg, desires 
agency representation for woolen suiting ma- 
terials; cotton piece goods such as floral 
prints, sheetings, blue prints, 
denims and chambray. 


calicoes, 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Alcoholic-Beverage 
minican Republic. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Vene- 
zuela 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Canary Islands. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Greece. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Trinidad. 

Business Firms—French Guiana. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Czechoslovakia. 

Curio and Novelty Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Argentina 

Department Stores 


Manufacturers — Do- 


Netherlands. 


Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands Indies. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Canada. 

Flour Mills—Argentina. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Greece. 

Hospitals—El Salvador. 

Hospitals—Venezuela. 

Hotels—Argentina. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Greece. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
Greece. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Ceylon. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Peru. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Angola. 

Motor-Vehicles Importers and Dealers—El 
Salvador. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—El Salvador. 

Petroleum Industry—Costa Rica. 

Petroleum Industry—Palestine. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Norway. 

Rice Mills—Panama. 

Rice Mills—Peru. 

Sawmills—Argentina. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Finland. 

Textile Industry—Egypt. 

Textile Industry—El Salvador. 





International Air Express Up 33.4 
Percent in First Half of 1947 


International air express shipments 
marked up a gain of 33.4 percent for the 
first 6 months of this year, the Air Ex- 
press Division of Railway Express Agency 
has reported. There were 294,558 ship- 
ments dispatched to and from foreign 
cities during the half year, compared 
with 220,741 shipments in the similar 
1946 period. 

June international air shipments, 
interchanged through 13 gateways 
throughout the United States, totaled 
53,433 shipments, an increase of 33.6 per- 
cent over June 1946, it was reported. 
Shipments consigned to foreign countries 
maintained a ratio of better than 6 to l 
over imports, as against a 3 to 1 ratio a 
year ago. 

Miami led the international airports in 
June in volume of international air ex- 
press handled, with 25,324 shipments. 
Following in order were New York City, 
10,267 shipments; San Francisco, 3,939 
shipments; Brownsville (Tex.), 3,208 
shipments; New Orleans, 2,474 ship- 
ments; San Antonio, 2,439 shipments; 
Los Angeles, 2,432 shipments; Houston, 
1,562 shipments; Seattle, 1,480 shipments. 





A plan for the importation of spare 
parts for agricultural machinery, oper- 
ated by the Government in various parts 
of Colombia, is reported in the foreign 
press. An expenditure of 12,000 pesos is 
involved. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Annual Report, Just Made Public, Touches Upon Vital Questions 
of the Moment 


The Second Annual Report of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, as approved by the Execu- 
tive Directors, was presented September 
12 by John J. McCloy, the Bank’s Presi- 
dent, to the Board of Governors at their 
Second Annual Meeting in London. The 
report reflects the activities of the Bank 
since the First Annual Meeting in Sep- 
tember 1946; explains the Bank’s role 
in helping to meet the problems facing 
war-torn Europe and the economically 
underdeveloped countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia, Africa, and the Middle East; 
and summarizes the principles adopted 
by the Bank for carrying out its ap- 
pointed functions. Financial statements 
covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1947, and the administrative budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, also 
are included. 


PROGRESS REPORT 


During this second year of its existence 
the Bank began the operational phase of 
its activities, both as lender and bor- 
rower. As shown by the report and sup- 
plemental material made available to 
the Governors, four loans, aggregating 
$497,000,000, have been made, and an 
initial $250,000,000 of the Bank’s bonds 
were floated in the United States capital 
market. 

The report emphasizes that in order 
to carry out its task of helping to raise 
the level of world production as greatly 
and as rapidly as possible, the Bank 
must concentrate on “those projects or 
programs which promise the 
greatest increase in productive output in 
the shortest possible time.” Accordingly, 
the Bank has up to now necessarily given 
particular emphasis to the problems of 
European recovery. The report notes 
the substantial progress toward restora- 
tion of prewar production levels already 
achieved by the European countries 
themselves, but points out that this prog- 
ress has not been uniform and that the 
vast extent of war damage makes it nec- 
essary to divert much of these countries’ 
production to the restoration and re- 
newal of their basic stocks of wealth. 


GRAVE SHORTAGES IMPEDE EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY 


Three major bottlenecks, in the Bank’s 
view, impede European reconstruction. 
They are food, fuel,and manpower. The 
lack of all three prevents full use of Eu- 
rope’s resources and makes necessary 
abnormal imports from abroad. 

The shortage of food, the report states, 
not only presents a problem of subsist- 
ence but immensely complicates the 
task of restoring Europe’s industrial pro- 
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duction, “for adequate food to supply and 
maintain vitality is as essential as ade- 
quate machinery to enable workers to 
achieve their full productivity.” Most of 
the food to make up Europe’s deficit 
must come from the high-priced dollar 
area; the drain on European dollar re- 
sources is indicated by the estimate that 
“expenditures in 1947 for imported grain 
and grain products from the United 
States and Argentina alone will amount 
to $1,200,000,000, or six times the cost 
1939.” 

Similarly, the report sees the shortage 
of energy resources, especially coal, as at 
the heart of the industrial-production 
problem. Europe’s coal production for- 
merly met nearly all its needs. Now it 
falls far short, and the deficit can be 
only partly made up by United States 
coal, which must be paid for in scarce 
dollars and involves huge shipping costs. 
In an effort to attack this bottleneck, the 
Bank sent a technical group to survey the 
coal fields of Silesia and the Ruhr, and 
has been investigating the possibilities 
open to it to help increase coal produc- 
tion in Europe. 

The third great impediment to Euro- 
pean recovery is the shortage of man- 
power. The Bank stresses that much 
still remains to be done to reintegrate 
into the economy the labor forces dislo- 
cated by the war. It points to the “large 
pools of manpower which are either em- 
ployed in nonproductive pursuits or are 
not employed at all’’—in displaced-per- 
sons’ camps, in armies and munition fac- 
tories, and in swollen governmental es- 
tablishments—as potential sources of 
manpower for vital production. It sug- 
gests also the possibility of permitting 
surplus German and Italian workers to 
immigrate voluntarily into labor-deficit 
areas. 

“Europe itself must make the major 
contribution to the solution of all of these 
problems,” the report states. “Outside 
assistance is vital, but it represents a 
small percentage of the total effort.’’ The 
report stresses that notable progress has 
already been made by many countries, 
but that it is necessary for the European 
nations themselves, individually or col- 
lectively, to take further steps. One of 
the most important is to restore internal 
financial stability through sound budg- 
etary and tax practices. Others are to 
integrate the various European recon- 
struction programs so as to avoid over- 
lapping and take full advantage of labor 
specialization; to remove or lower trade 
barriers; and, subject to necessary secu- 
rity precautions, to utilize German pro- 
ductive facilities. 


BaANnK’s ROLE IN RECONSTRUCTION 


Recognizing that the final nature 
scope of the Marshall Plan cannot help 
but affect the Bank’s role in European 
reconstruction, the report suggests that 
the discussions now going on in Paris 
may provide an opportunity for the 
European nations to work out together 
some mechanism for instituting the nee. 
essary measures of economic reform and 
cooperation, and states the Bank’s desire 
to give any possible assistance. 

The only loans granted by the Bank 
before August 10, 1947, the end of the 
period covered by the report, were to 
France and the Netherlands, in the 
amouats of $250,000,000 and $195,000,009, 
respectively. The report summarizes the 
reasons for each credit and the condi. 
tions attached to them. Additional mg. 
terial describing two loans granted since 
August 10—$40,000,000 to Denmark and 
$12,000,000 to Luxembourg—is also being 
presented to the Governors. 

Although the most pressing calls upon 
the Bank have been for purposes of 
European recovery, the report stresses 
that reconstruction and development 
needs in other areas—Latin America, 
Africa, Asia, and the Middle East—also 
are being actively considered. ‘Indeed 
it should not be very long before the 
financing of development projects in 
those areas will tend to become the pri- 
mary concern of the Bank.” 

The Bank cannot do the whole job, the 
report makes clear, because the develop- 
ment work that appears feasible requires 
financial and technical help in amounts 
which only the free flow of private capi- 
tal can provide. The Bank’s aim is to 
stimulate and assist this private invest- 
ment. The report suggests that for 
many prospective borrowers the first 
step toward reopening the flow of capital 
is to clear up their external debt record 
by reaching fair settlement agreements 
with their creditors. The possibility of 
setting up an impartial body of experts to 
recommend just settlements, as well as to 
propose measures to place the finances of 
the countries concerned on a sound basis, 
is suggested; the Bank states its willing- 
ness to assist in any such efforts. 

A loan from the Bank would not neces- 
sarily be contingent upon completion of 
all remedial measures required to im- 
prove the prospective borrower’s credit 
standing, the report emphasizes. Indeed, 
“financial assistance from the Bank may 
form part of an integral plan involving 
both long-range financial reform and 
long-range development of productive 
facilities.’ But the Bank “cannot assist 
a country which neither has. . . sta- 
bility or credit nor a willingness to take 
action to achieve them. Such lending 
would be neither prudent nor productive. 
Furthermore, it would cause the Bank to 
lose the confidence of the investment 
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community and, with it, the very source 
of the major portion of its loanable 
funds.” 

In this connection, the report points 
out that the Bank’s paid-in capital 
amounts to only about $1,600,000,000, of 
which only about $725,000,000 is in 
United States dollars. Any additional 
amounts of loanable funds must be ob- 
tained from the sale of securities to 
private investors—for the present prin- 
cipally in the United States. 

The Bank’s first marketing opera- 
tion—comprising $150,000,000 of 25-year 
3-percent bonds due July 15, 1972, and 
$100,000,000 of 10-year 214-percent bonds 
due July 15, 1957—was highly successful. 
These bonds were offered on July 15, 1947, 
through more than 1,700 securities 
dealers—more than twice the largest 
number that had ever before participated 
in a single security distribution. How- 
ever, the report states frankly that a 
major factor contributing to the success 
of the offering was the guaranty afforded 
by the 80-percent uncalled portion of the 
United States subscription to the Bank’s 
capital. As the Bank’s lending opera- 
tions expand, its ability to borrow will 
depend more and more upon the private 
investor’s judgment as to the soundness 
of its loan portfolio. 


LENDING PRINCIPLES DEFINED 


The basic character of the Bank’s 
Joans is defined by the Articles of Agree- 
ment. In addition, out of the experience 
of the past 2 years, more detailed lending 
principles have emerged; they are sum- 
marized briefly in the report. In par- 
ticular, the Bank stresses the importance 
of using its funds so “as to result in the 
greatest possible increase in productivity 
in the shortest possible time,” and thus 
“provide a catalyst by which production 
may be generally stimulated and private 
investment encouraged.” 

The Bank prefers that its members, 
before filing a formal loan application, 
conduct exploratory discussions with 
representatives of the Bank so that the 
prospective borrower may frame its plans 
to fit the policies and requirements of the 
Bank. In its investigation the Bank 
looks not only into the specific program 
or project for which funds are sought, 
but also into all important aspects of the 
borrower’s economic position. Political 
conditions are considered to the extent 
that they might affect the borrower's 
financial and economic prospects. 

The report states that, in granting 
loans, the Bank limits its commitment 
as much as is practicable. Where a long- 
term reconstruction or development plan 
is involved, the Bank usually lends at 
first only enough to cover an initial pe- 
riod, leaving the remainder of the appli 
cation to be considered in the light oi 
Progress during this period. The Bank 
Maintains controls to see that the pro- 
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ceeds of loans are used only for the pur- 
poses intended, and keeps in close 
contact with the borrowing country to 
assure that the loan contributes as ex- 
pected to the reconstruction or develop- 
ment plan. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS 


Most of the loan applications so far 
submitted have come from European 
members, the report discloses. Apart 
from the four countries to which loans 
have already been extended, applications 
have been received from the following 
countries for the amounts and purposes 
indicated: Chile, $40,000,000 for hydro- 
electric, forestry, harbor, urban and sub- 
urban transport, and railway projects; 
Czechoslovakia, $350,000,000 for recon- 
struction of war damage and losses, re- 
stocking of raw materials and rehabili- 
tation projects; Iran, $250,000,000 for 
modernization and development of indus- 
try, agriculture, and transport; Mexico, 
$209,000,000 for irrigation, hydroelectric, 
pipe-line, highway, railroad, and harbor 
projects; Poland, $600,000,000 for equip- 
ment and materials for reconstruction 
of coal-mining, iron and steel, textiles, 
electricity, and transport. 

Membership in the Bank increased 
from 38 to 45 during the period covered 
by the report, with the admission of Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Turkey, Italy, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Australia. In addition, an 
application for membership has been re- 
ceived from Finland and is the subject of 
a special report to the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

BUDGET FIGURES 


The administrative budget for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1948, prepared 
by the President of the Bank and ap- 
proved by the Executive Directors con- 
templates expenditures of $4,361,000 dur- 
ing the year. Of this total, $3,862,500 
represents administrative expenses, in- 
cluding salaries, rent, supplies and equip- 
ment, contribution to staff benefits and 
contingencies. The remaining $498,500 
comprises expenses for the offices of the 
Executive Directors and for the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Governors. In 
addition, it is estimated that bond regis- 
tration and issuance expenditures for the 
year will aggregate $3,987,000. 

The statement of income and expenses 
for the year ended June 30, 1947, and the 
balance sheet as of June 30, 1947, con- 
tained in the report had been submitted 
previously to the Governors and released 
to the press on July 29. 





The meeting at Reykjavik, Iceland, of 
the Northern Parliamentary Union has 
resulted in a resolution calling for inti- 
mate cooperation to prevent extermina- 
tion of common fishing grounds now used 
by the member countries. 
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of automobiles will be permitted to pur- 
chase new cars. It is expected that 75 
percent of total production of motor- 
cars will be reserved for the export 
market. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cellosolve Acetate Used in the Manufac- 
ture of Cellulose Varnishes for Leather: In- 
cluded in the Raw Materials Section of the 
Tariff at Lower Rate of Duty.—Cellosolve Ace- 
tate, chemically known as ethylene-glycol 
monoethyl-ether acetate, when used in the 
manufacture of cellulose varnishes for 
leather, has been included in the raw ma- 
terials section of the Uruguayan customs 
tariff, at a rate of duty plus surtax reduce@ 
from 52 to 26 percent of the C. I. F. Monte- 
video value, and is exempt from the general 
increase in duties of 50 percent, according 
to a decree dated August 8, 1947, published 
in the Diario Oficial of August 20, 1947. 

Halowaxr Compounds Used in the Manu- 
facture of Electric Condensers: Included in 
the Raw Materials Section of the Tariff at 
Lower Rate of Duty.Halowax compounds, 
which are synthetic waxes composed of poli- 
chlorated solid derivatives and monochlo- 
rated liquid derivatives of naphthalene, when 
used in the manufacture of electrical con- 
densers have been included in the raw mate- 
rials section of the Uruguayan customs tariff 
at a rate of duty reduced from 52 to 37% 
percent of the c. i. f. Montevideo value, and 
are exempt from the 50 percent general in- 
crease in import duties, according to resolu- 
tion dated August 8, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 22, 1947. 

Newsprint Paper: Regulations for Duty- 
Free Entry Again Revised.—White paper of 
whatever type or class in rolls or reams, used 
exclusively for the printing of newspapers, 
periodicals, and magazines, must bear water- 
marked parallel lines 4 centimeters apart, 
with a tolerance of 50 percent more or less 
(that is, the space between the lines may vary 
between 2 to 6 centimeters) in order to be 
exempt from import duty as well as surtax 
established by article 8 of decree 8319 of 
October 18, 1928, according to a decree dated 
August 8, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial 
of August 20, 1947. This decree revised the 
specifications modified by a decree of June 
12, 1942. 

{For announcement of decree of June 12, 
1942, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
25, 1942.] 

“Uverite”: Official Customs Valuation Es- 
tablished.—The official customs valuation for 
the product “Uverite” used in the manufac- 
ture of enamels has been established at 1.40 
pesos per net kilogram and is exempt from 
the 30 percent general increase in valuations, 
according to a Uruguayan decree dated Au- 
gust 11, 1947, published in the Diario Oficial 
of August 16, 1947. 

This product was included in the raw ma- 
terials section of the Uruguayan tariff at a 
rate of duty plus surtax of 36 percent 
(formerly of the c. i. f. Montevideo value, 
now of the official customs valuation estab- 
lished above) by a decree dated July 27, 1945. 

{For announcement of decree of July 27, 
1945, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 


or 
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tember 29, 1945, and for announcement of 
the general 30 percent increase in valuations 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 17, 
1943. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated September 2, 1947) 


No marked changes were noted in 
Venezuelan commercial activity during 
August as compared with the previous 
months. Sales agents report that few 
orders have been placed in the majority 
of commercial lines, as most importers 
still possess substantial stocks of mer- 
chandise. This situation is true par- 
ticularly in textiles, hardware, enamel- 
ware, most automotive parts, and house- 
hold appliances. The consensus, how- 
ever, is that buying will be resumed 
within 4 to 6 weeks. The commercial 
credit situation continues restricted, 
and an association of importers and 
merchants has requested that a com- 
bined Government-private commission 
be established to study means of making 
special credit facilities available, in view 
of the difficulty of securing credits from 
the banks. The association estimates 
that a fund of 30,000,000 bolivares (the 
bolivar is equal to approximately 
US$0.30) is needed. 

The acute corn shortage was relieved 
slightly by shipment of 7,500 tons from 
the United States, with prospects for 
future improvement considered good if 
Government plans to make large pur- 
chases materialize. The possibility ex- 
ists of a barter agreement with Argen- 
tina to exchange the Government’s 
royalty oil for meat, corn, and vegetable 
oils. Coffee exports during July dropped 
to a new low of 20,441 sacks, but the 
1947-48 season is expected to be consid- 
erably better than the preceding sea- 
son. Continued good rains throughout 
the nation brought general improvement 
of the agricultural situation, except 
corn and vegetable oils, although the 
recent additional allocation of 1,000 tons 
of cocoanut oil from the United States 
will alleviate largely the deficit in the 
latter commodity. 

Bids on Government royalty oil have 
been opened, although no information 
on result has been announced. Oil pro- 
duction for the week ended August 19 
reached an all-time-high daily average 
of 1,207,978 barrels. Drilling of “wild- 
cats” and exploitation wells continued 
at high levels. Construction work on 
the new Shell and Creole refineries on 
the Paraguana Peninsula is progressing 
according to schedule. 

Purchases of foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank during the period January 
1 through July 31, 1947, totaled $254.- 
857,251 against sales of $258,465,881, with 
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a resulting excess of sales over purchases 
of $3,608,630. In the comparable period 
of 1946, purchases were $163,282,551, 
sales were $161,587,548, with an excess 
of purchases over sales of $1,695,003. 
Foreign exchange held abroad, including 
earmarked gold, as valued by the Cen- 
tral Bank, totaled $88,960,460 on July 
31, 1947, compared with $71,625,095 on 
the same date in 1946. 

In anticipation of the establishment of 
a federal mortgage bank, the National 
Constituent Assembly approved a law on 
August 9 creating an ad honorem board 
for granting credits on urban properties, 
for which an initial appropriation of 20,- 
000,000 bolivares is expected to be granted 
in addition to funds included in the 
budget. 

The Minister of Finance visited Wash- 
ington, where consultations were held re- 
garding a possible dollar loan and a 
treaty for the elimination of double tax- 
ation. 

A Government commission with the as- 
sistance of a British technical expert is 
studying the present critical situation 
facing Venezuelan railroads. Cargo ar- 
riving in the port of La Guaira during 
August amounted to 45,000 tons. The 
port situation in La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello materially improved, but conges- 
tion remain serious in Puerto La Cruz 
and Guanta. The Government plans 
various projects to enlarge port facilities 
and improve service in La Guaira. 

The VeneZuelan Minister of Health is 
visiting Sweden to negotiate large con- 
tracts for the construction and equipping 
of 60 Government hospitals. An exten- 
sive street-paving program in Maracaibo 
has been started and early construction 
of a new highway between Machiques 
and Colon, west of Lake Maracaibo, has 
been announced by the Ministry of Public 
Works. 

Public transportation facilities in 
Caracas were impaired seriously by the 
strike of Communist-controlled bus 
workers’ unions, involving both private 
and municipal lines. The strike on pri- 
vate lines terminated August 22 through 
a collective contract signed between the 
workers and 8 private companies, but the 
strike of the minority group on the mu- 
nicipal line remained unsettled at the 
end of August. The strike was marked 
by many disorders in which busses were 
damaged and a number of persons in- 
jured. Various public demonstrations by 
strikers and sympathizers were dispersed 
by police action. Strong Government 
policy against the strike rendered the 
results generally negative. A threatened 
sympathy strike of all truck and other 
transport drivers failed to materialize. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Certain Truck 
Tires; Classifications on Motor-Vehicle Parts 
Revised.—Duties on imports into Venezuela 


of specified sizes of truck tires have been in. 
creased and the tariff classification of yay, 
ous motor-vehicle parts revised, under the | 
terms of resolution No. 300 of the Venezuelay | 
Ministry of Finance. This resolution, dateq 
July 25, 1947, and effective August 5, also Tes 
duced the duty on inner tubes for truck 
tires, pneumatic tires not specified, trunks 
for motorcars, and passenger-car bodies, 

These changes were designed to restore 
in large part the formc> degree of protection 
accorded to domestic manufacturers of ryp. 
ber tires and to clarify the tariff classificg. 
tions covering various spare parts for motor 
vehicles. 

The items of the Venezuelan import tari 
affected by these changes, with an indication 
of the new and former rates of duty, are as 
follows 


Tariff 
Item Classification 


Duty in bolivares 
per gross kilogram 
322 Accessories for vehicles: New Former 
A. Wheels for pneumatic or 

solid rubber tires 
B. Pneumatic tires in sizes 

550 x 16, 525 x 17, 550 x 
17, 525 x 18, 550 x 18, 600 
x 16, 600 x 18, 625 x 16, 
650 x 16, 700 x 15, 700 x 16, 
and 750 x 16 

Inner tubes in sizes 550 x 
16, 525 x 17, 550 x 17, 
525 x 18, 550 x 18, 600 x 16, 
600 x 18, 625 x 16, 650 x 
16, 700 x 15, 700 x 16, 
750 x 16 

Pneumatic tires in sizes 
600 x 20, 700 x 17, 700 x 
20, 750 x 17, 900 x 18, 
825 x 20, 900 x 20, 10.00 x 
18, 10.00 x 20, 11.00 x 20 
750 x 20, C. D. 10, C. D 
12, C. D. 17, C. D. 22, and 
Cc. D. 28 

Inner tubes in sizes 600 x 
20, 700 x 17, 700 x 20, 750 
x 17, 900 x 18, 825 x 20, 
900 x 20, 10.00 x 18, 10.00 
x 20, 11.00 x 20, 750 x 20, 
Bw oc. D. 2. BD 
in, &. BB. Rm, ana oC. DB 
28 

Pneumatic tires, not speci- 
fied 

Inner tubes, not specified 

Springs 

Seats with springs 

Axles 

Horns 

Supports 

Solid rubber tires on a 
steel base 


0.10 0.10 
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Tires, not specified 

Trunks 

Tops 

Mudguards 

Tire carriers 

Bodies for passenger cars 

Seat covers 

Liquid for hydraulic orakes, 
liquid for shock absorb- 
ers 0.50 0.50 


«ree | 2 © 
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Prior tariff rate indeterminate; presum- 
ably dutiable under either tariff items $22 
(B) or (C) at 1 bolivar per kilogram, or item 
328 (E) at 0.10 bolivar per Kilogram. 


Norte: Item 328 of the tariff schedule is can- 
celed 





Production of chestnut extracts in 
France in June 1947 declined to 1,900 tons 
from 2,000 tons in May (an all-time 
high), according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. 
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